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PREFACE 


Much  has  been  written  concerning  the  services  and 
sacrifices  of  the  people  of  Upper  Canada  during  the  war 
of  1812-14,  but  the  subject  has  been  dealt  with  most 
frequently  in  a  broad  and  general  way.  In.  the  following 
sketch  I  have  endeavoured  to  present  a  more  intimate 
view  by  relating  the  experiences  of  individual  participa- 
tors in  one  of  the  most  tragic  acts  of  the  drama  of  those 
years.  For  material  I  have  drawn  on  the  rich  fund  of 
tradition  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  in 
the  old  families  of  what  was,  in  the  war-time,  the  Third 
Riding  of  the  County  of  Lincoln,  i.e.,  the  Townships  of 
Stamford,  Thorold  and  Pelham,  now  in  the  County  of 
Welland. 

Every  person  named  in  the  sketch  was  a  living  in- 
dividual in  the  time  to  which  it  refers;  with  one  exception 
(Howell ),  each  appears  under  his,  or  her,  own  name,  and 
all  the  principal  incidents  occurred  as  related.  The  old 
traditions  have  been  carefully  justified  by  official  and 
other  contemporary  records  in  all  particulars  wherein 
such  corroboration  was  possible.  Any  distortion  of  his- 
torical facts  has  been  carefully  avoided. 

The  2nd  Regiment  of  Lincoln  was  excelled  by  none 
among  the  sedentary  militia  battalions  of  the  Canadas  in 
the  war  of  1812-14.  Its  splendid  behaviour  and  heavy 
loss  on  the  field  of  Chippawa  has  hardly  a  parallel,  unless 
it  be  the  part  borne  by  its  sister  regiment,  the  1st  Lincoln, 
in  the  defence  of  Niagara  on  May  27th,  1813. 

The  battle  of  Chippawa  does  not  receive  as  much 
attention  from  many  historians  as  the  character  of  the 
contest  would  warrant,  probably  because  the  reverse 
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suffered  by  the  British  forces  there  was  more  than  re- 
trieved at  the  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane,  fought  by  the  same 
armies  on  an  adjacent  field  only  three  weeks  later.  Yet 
more  British  soldiers  were  killed  at  Chippawa  than  in 
any  other  battle  of  the  war  of  1812-14  fought  on  Canadian 
soil,  while  the  charge  of  the  Royal  Scots  and  100th  regi- 
ments in  that  action  cost  a  greater  proportionate  loss 
than  that  of  the  Light  Brigade  at  Balaclava,  to  which 
it  has  been  very  appropriately  compared. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  steps  are  now  being  taken 
to  mark  the  site  of  the  battle  of  Chippawa  in  a  suitable, 
if  modest,  manner.  A  proper  appreciation  of  the  hero- 
ism and  sacrifice  that  hallowed  the  spot,  would  have 
prompted  such  action  years  ago. 

ERNEST  GREEN. 

Ottawa,  January  2,  1923. 


"For  by  lost  fights  a  nation  gains  as  much 
as  by  its  victories,  if  they  be  but  well  lost." 

—A.  H.  NORTH  WAY. 


*    *    *  * 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  CALL  TO  ARMS 

"George!    George!    The  gun!    The  gun'" 

The  wood-chopper's  axe  paused  in  air  and  sank  softly 
to  the  log  from  which  it  had  been  biting  great  chips, 
while  the  chopper  turned  to  face  the  sun-bonnetted  woman 
who,  hoe  in  hand,  stood  at  the  corner  of  the  log  house. 

"Sure,  Bessie?" 

"Yes,  sure,  George,"  she  answered;  and  one  might 
have  noted  a  pallor  under  the  deep  tan  of  her  face  and  a 
little  tremor  in  her  words. 

"Listen." 

Silent  they  stood,  the  man's  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground 
and  his  ears  strained  for  any  sound  alien  to  the  little 
clearing  and  the  surrounding  forest.  Forty  years  of 
varying  fortunes  had  left  their  trace  on  him.  An  Irish 
boy,  destined  by  his  parents  for  the  church,  he  had  fled 
from  the  prospect  of  a  peaceful  calling  ere  his  education 
was  finished  and  had  found  a  world  more  to  his  liking  in 
the  new  Republic  in  America.  Still  restless  and  unsatis- 
fied, he  soon  set  forth  on  his  wandering  again,  but  this 
time  not  alone,  for  with  George  Lacey  went,  as  his  bride, 
sweet  Bessie  Lee.  Sorrowfully-happy,  she  bade  farewell 
to  her  girlhood  home  by  the  Potomac  and  relinquished 
the  civilized  surroundings  of  a  Maryland  estate  to  follow 
her  husband  to  the  unknown  wilderness  of  Upper  Canada. 
Crossing  the  Niagara  at  Queenston,  in  the  first  year  of 
the  century,  they  soon  found  land  to  their  liking  and  be- 
gan to  hew  out  a  new  home  for  themselves  in  the  beech 
woods  near  the  Beaver  Dams. 
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"Boom-m-m-m." 

The  sound  was  more  felt  than  heard.  Faint  though 
it  was,  there  was  no  mistaking,  in  those  primeval  sur- 
roundings, the  sullen  voice  of  a  cannon.  The  woman 
caught  her  breath  in  a  half-sob  and  turned  to  the  doorway 
of  the  humble  home,  while  the  man,  with  quick  steps, 
approached  a  tall  pine  tree,  shorn  of  all  but  the  stumps 
of  its  boughs  and  a  verdant  tuft  at  its  top. 

Up  this  natural  ladder  he  sprang  until  his  eye  could 
range  above  the  lower-growing  hardwoods  and  search 
the  horizon.  Far  away,  eastward,  a  column  of  white 
mist  glittered  in  the  bright  July  sun,  marking  where 
the  Niagara's  flood  tumbled,  thundering,  into  the  abyss; 
but  George  Lacey's  gaze  scarcely  noted  it.  His  eye 
ranged  from  that  towering  pillar  slowly  to  the  north  and 
westward.  Thin  slow  wreaths  of  darker  hue  that,  here 
and  there,  rose  slowly  above  the  forest-green,  told  him 
their  tale. 

The  foe  had  crossed  Niagara!  Again  was  Canada 
invaded.  Once  more  the  Loyalists  and  pioneers  were 
called  to  defend  the  land  in  which  they  had  found  refuge 
beneath  the  flag  they  loved,  but  where  revolutionary 
ardor  would  not  let  them  live  in  peace.  The  signal-gun 
and  the  beacon-fire  summoned  the  men  of  Lincoln  from 
the  arts  of  peace  to  the  art  of  war! 

Bessie  stood  at  the  door  when  George  reached  the 
ground  and  round  her  had  gathered  the  children,  called 
from  their  little  employments  by  the  dread  alarm. 

"Must  you  go  right  away?"  she  faltered. 

"Sure,  I  must,  m'  dear.  The  sooner  we  meet  them 
the  sooner  we'll  chase  them  home  again.  We  chased  'em 
from  Queenston  and  Stoney  Creek  and  DeCou's,  and  gave 
them  such  a  scorching  last  Winter  that  it  has  kept  'em 
quiet  for  six  months.    Now  they  want  some  more  of  our 
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medicine,— and  we'll  give  them  a  full  dose.  Ah,  Bessie," 
he  cried,  as,  entering  the  cabin  with  his  arm  pressing 
her  close  to  his  side  and  the  young  ones  hovering  around, 
his  eye  fell  upon  the  table,  "You're  a  soldier's  wife,  sure 
enough.  You  know  that  he  needs  a  full  stomach  as  well 
as  a  full  powder-horn." 

"What  one  learns  young,  one  never  forgets,"  she 
answered.  "There's  pork  and  bread  and  berries  and  milk 
on  the  table,  and  while  you're  eating  I'll  pack  a  loaf  and 
bacon  in  your  haversack.  When  my  mother  sent  me 
across  the  Potomac  with  bread  for  the  starving  men,  I  saw 
hunger  and  suffering  that  I'll  never  forget.  I  never 
thought  to  be  a  soldier's  wife,  but  my  man  shall  not  go 
hungry  at  home  or  in  the  field  if  I  can  help  it." 

"Well  said,  Bess,"  cried  George,  springing  up  from  the 
table,  after  bolting  a  few  mouthfuls.  "Now  for  the  old 
gun." 

Down  from  its  pegs  on  the  wall  he  took  the  long 
flintlock  rifle,  snapped  its  lock  back  and  forth  and  felt 
the  bore  with  his  finger.  The  weapon  was  as  fit  for  use 
as  daily  care  could  make  it,  and  the  stocks  of  powder, 
ball  and  spare  flints  were  ready  in  their  pouches. 

A  few  changes  of  apparel  were  quickly  made,  the 
equipment  was  slung  from  his  shoulders  and  George  was 
ready  for  the  campaign.  The  children  stood  about  in 
awed  silence. 

"Now,  Nancy,  my  girl,  it's  your  place  by  your  mother. 
You're  as  big  as  she  is,  and  stronger,  and  must  be  her 
right  hand  in  everything. 

"John,  if  this  war  lasts  much  longer  I'll  have  you 
going  out  with  me,  but  now  you  must  be  the  man  of  the 
place  while  I'm  gone.  It'll  be  hard  on  you,  my  lad,  for 
you  must  watch  at  night  and  work  by  day  until  you  get 
news  of  where  the  Yankees  are.    Abigail  and  Isaac  can 
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watch  by  day.  If  you  get  a  warning,  be  quick  to  get  the 
cattle  and  horses  back  to  the  pen  in  the  bush.  We'd  be 
pretty  poor  if  the  raiders  got  our  stock. 

"George  and  Aaron  and  Jesse, — you  must  stay  close 
by  the  house  and  mind  all  your  mother  says.  That's  the 
way  you  can  help.  Take  care  of  little  Lizzie  and  don't 
let  the  catamounts  get  her. 

"Now,  Bessie,  m'dear,  I  must  be  off.  With  such  a 
bodyguard  as  you  have  in  all  these  youngsters  you 
shouldn't  fear.  Be  sure  I'll  send  you  word  at  any  chance 
and  come  back  myself  as  soon  as  I  can.  John'll  go  with 
me  a  bit  to  see  if  there's  any  news  to  be  got." 

A  kiss,  a  close  embrace  all  round,  and  George  Lacey, 
with  his  stalwart  eldest  son  at  his  heels,  crossed  the  clear- 
ing with  hasty  steps  and  plunged  out  of  sight  in  the  forest 
trail,  while  Bessie  sank  to  her  knees  on  the  threshold  of 
her  lonely  home  and  poured  forth  her  prayers  and  tears 
for  the  man  who  had  gone  to  the  battlefield  and  for  the 
defenceless  ones  he  had  left  behind. 

To  her  it  seemed  that  there  was  no  escape  from  war. 
Almost  her  earliest  memories  were  of  soldiers  and  the 
woes  of  armed  strife,  while  the  tales  that  she  had  been 
told  at  her  mother's  knee  went  back  through  the  years  of 
struggle  against  French  and  Indians  to  that  time  when — 
"A  band  of  exiles  moored  their  bark 
On  the  wild  New  England  coast.  " 

It  was  a  vista  of  war,  of  an  age-long  flight  from  op- 
pression and  of  search  for  freedom  and  peace.  Tradition 
brought  it  to  her  cradle  and  her  tender  years  had  been 
spent  in  the  turmoil  of  the  Revolution.  Pity  and  ad- 
miration for  the  soldier  in  the  field  had  been  implanted 
in  her  heart  from  the  day  when  her  mother  filled  a  basket 
with  cakes  and  bread  and  sent  the  child  into  the  camp 
to  relieve  the  starving  men.    She  pitied  them,  she  admir- 
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ed  their  fortitude,  and  she  obtained  a  picture  of  the  woes 
of  war  that  no  time  could  efface  from  her  memory. 

In  this  far  land,  shut  off  by  mighty  forests  and 
broad  waters,  she  and  her  husband  had  thought  to  found  a 
home  where  no  strife  would  mar  their  happiness.  Eleven 
years  of  peace  they  had,  then  once  again  the  dread  alarm 
sounded  in  their  ears.  Again  and  again  had  George 
Lacey  shouldered  his  musket  and  gone  forth  to  defend 
the  flag  under  which  he  had  been  born  and  under  which 
he  chose  to  live.  Each  time  he  had  returned  unscathed, 
but  scores  of  comrades,  friends  and  neighbours  had  been 
left  upon  the  battlefields  or  in  the  dreadful  hospitals  of 
the  frontier.  Would  he  again  be  spared  when  so  many 
were  stricken? 

Bessie  placed  her  petition  before  the  Great  Arbiter 
of  Wars  and  rose,  resigned  and  calm,  to  resume  the  mul- 
titude of  duties  imposed  upon  the  pioneer  wife  and 
mother. 
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THE  ROAD  TO  THE  FRONT 

The  heat  in  the  dense  woods  was  stifling  and  clouds 
of  insects  hummed  round  their  heads  as  father  and  son 
swung  along  the  narrow  track.  Eye  and  ear  were  alert, 
but,  buried  as  they  were  among  great  beeches  and  maples, 
they  could  neither  hear  nor  see  anything  beyond  their 
immediate  surroundings.  After  a  few  minutes  walking 
they  approached  a  point  in  the  trail  where  another  path 
joined  it.  The  lad  fell  back,  while  the  father  crept  noise- 
lessly forward  a  few  paces,  then  paused  to  listen.  No 
sound  fell  upon  his  ears.  Peering  through  the  leaves 
he  saw  nothing  of  note  for  a  long  minute, — then  a  little 
branch  shook  as  no  wind  ever  moved  it.  Crouching  low, 
Lacey  watched.  A  head  rose  from  behind  the  bushes 
and  other  keen  eyes  searched  the  converging  tracks. 
Lacey  laughed  softly  and  stepped  into  the  open,  where- 
upon the  other  man  revealed  himself  also. 

"Well  met,  Jake,"  cried  Lacey  as  Jacob  Wilker- 
son,  (,)with  out-stretched  hand,  came  to  meet  him. 

"Well,  met,  indeed,"  returned  he.  "Two  travel 
quicker  than  one  on  the  trail.  What?  Young  John, 
too!" 

"Just  this  far,  to  get  news.    Heard  anything?" 

''Nothing,  except  the  gun.  I  heard  it  and  saw  the 
smoke  and  started  as  soon  as  I  could.  John  and  Robert 
will  be  along  soon." 

"So  with  me.    I  suppose  it's  another  invasion.  One 

(1 )  Robert  Wilkerson,  Sr.,  a  United  Empire  Loyalist  from 
Pennsylvania,  received  lands  in  Thorold  township.  Jacob,  John  and 
Robert,  Jr.,  were  his  sons. 
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of  Merritt's  men  (2)  was  at  my  place  day  before  jester- 
day.  He  said  the  Yankees  would  cross  some  day  soon. 
Most  thought  they'd  come  on  the  'fourth/  They  like  to 
do  something  big  that  day,  but  it  seems  like  they've  come 
before." 

"Hm-m-m.  We  gave  them  enough  on  the  'fourth' 
last  year.  Wish  Clark(3)  was  with  us  now.  Dickson(4) 
can  lead  the  old  Second  well  enough,  but  the  men  were 
beginning  to  look  up  to  Clark  as  they  looked  to  Brock 
and  Bisshopp." 

"We've  lost  many  a  good  officer  these  two  years. 
If  the  war  goes  on  much  longer  there'll  be  few  left  to  lead. 
With  all  our  paroled  men  and  all  that's  in  prison  our  ranks 
are  thin  enough  now." 

So  the  friends  exchanged  views  of  the  gloomy  situa- 
tion that  Canadians  were  facing  at  the  time  of  the  great 
invasion  of  1814.  Like  the  majority  of  the  men  who  then 
formed  the  militia  regiments,  particularly  those  in  the 
Niagara  region,  they  were  ready  to  fight  in  the  field  as 
long  as  the  British  maintained  the  struggle,  though  their 
absence  from  home  left  their  families  exposed  to  plunder 

(2 )  A  troop  of  Provincial  dragoons,  designated  "The  Niagara 
Frontier  Guides"  served  in  1813  and  1814,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  William  Hamilton  Merritt,  noted  in  later  years  as  a  legis- 
lator and  as  the  chief  promoter  of  the  Welland  Canal. 

(3)  Thomas  Clark  was  born  in  Dumfries,  Scotland,  in  1770, 
came  to  Upper  Canada  in  the  early  days  ot  its  settlement  and  was 
prominent  as  a  trader,  miller  and  land-owner.  He  was  partner 
with  Samuel  Street  in  the  great  firm  of  Clark  &  Street.  He  com- 
manded the  2nd  Lincoln  regiment  with  credit  in  1812  and  1813,  be- 
ing in  the  actions  at  Stoney  Creek,  Beaverdams  and  Black  Rock. 
He  was  a  Legislative  Councillor  for  twenty  years  and  died  in  1837. 

(4)  Thomas  Dickson  was  born  in  Dumfries,  Scotland,  in  1775, 
came  to  Canada  in  1789  and  was  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  at 
Queenston,  at  first  with  Hon.  Robert  Hamilton,  the  great  merchant 
of  Upper  Canada,  and  afterwards  on  his  own  account.  He  represent- 
ed the  Third  Riding  of  Lincoln  (Stamford,  Thorold  and  Pelham )  in 
the  Upper  Canada  Legislature  from  1813  to  1816,  was  appointed  to 
the  Pension  Board  in  1816  and  died  in  1825. 
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and  maltreatment  at  the  hands  of  Indians  and  maraud- 
ing irregulars,  while  fields  went  unplanted  or  crops 
rotted  ungarnered  for  want  of  hands  to  do  the  work. 

"Well,  we  must  be  on  our  way/'  cried  Lacey.  "A- 
way  back,  John,  my  son,  and  play  the  man  while  I'm 
gone.  There's  naught  to  be  learned  here,  and  your 
mother'll  be  anxious." 

A  grip  of  the  hand,  a  long  look, — "Good-bye,  father, 
don't  worry  about  us," — and  the  lad  vanished  on  the 
forest  trail,  while  the  men  turned  their  faces  resolutely 
eastward  and  strode  along  the  crooked  settlement  road. 

"I  wonder  if  Joe  Willcocks'll(5)  be  with  the  Yankees 
this  time,  or  did  he  get  enough  of  fightin'  when  we  chased 
him  out  of  Buffalo  last  Winter?" 

"Willcocks  will  never  have  enough  as  long  as  there 
is  a  loyal  Canadian  he  can  rob  or  a  house  that  he  can  burn . 
I  would  I  could  get  a  bead  on  him."  (Here  the  speaker 
patted  his  gunstock  fondly ) .  "I'd  rather  get  him  than  an 
Injun.  It's  their  nature  to  kill  and  steal, — but  he's  a 
white  man, — at  least  his  skin  is  white,  but  his  heart  is 
blacker  than  a  nigger's  hide." 

"Aye!  But  the  blacks  have  good  hearts  under  their 
pelts.  Look  how  Runchey's  company  (6)  fought  at 
Niagara!" 

(5  )  Joseph  Willcocks,  a  member  of  the  Upper  Canada  Legisla- 
ture, deserted  to  the  enemy  in  1813  and  was  given  command  of  a 
corps  partly  composed  of  renegades  and  called  "The  Canadian  Volun- 
teers." During  invasions  of  Canada  they  remorselessly  harried  the 
frontier  settlements,  carrying  off  plunder  and  prisoners.  Willcocks 
was  killed  during  the  siege  of  Fort  Erie.  The  major  of  his  corps  was 
Benajah  Mallory,  another  renegade  member  of  the  Legislature. 

(6 )  A  company  of  negroes  was  formed  at  Niagara  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  They  fought  at  Queenston  Heights  and  at  the 
taking  of  Fort  George.  Robert  Runchey,  Sr.,  and  James  Robert- 
son were  successively  captains  of  the  company,  and  George  Runchey 
was  Lieutenant.  (Irving). 
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Soon  they  entered  the  road  leading  from  "the  Twelve" 
(7)  to  Lundy's  Lane.  Though  rough,  it  showed  traces 
of  much  travel,  for  this  was  the  highway  from  the  Falls 
and  Chippawa  to  the  Beaverdams,  (8)  DeCou's  (9)  and 
Burlington  (,0).  In  the  two  years  of  war  it  had  given 
passage  to  many  a  body  of  troops, — FitzGibbon's 
"bloody  boys,"  Merritt's  dragoons,  Chapjn's  (,2)  and 

(7 )  The  branches  of  the  Twelve-Mile  Creek  rise  in  Stamford, 
Thorold  and  Pelham  townships.  The  principal  branch,  falling 
over  the  "mountain"  formed  DeCew  Falls.  At  St.  Catharines  several 
branches  united  to  form  the  considerable  stream  that  flowed  into 
Lake  Ontario  at  Port  Daihousie.  Modern  ship  canal  and  electric 
power  development  works  have  greatly  altered  its  whole  course. 
The  expression,  "The  Twelve,"  current  at  the  period  of  the  war 
of  1812-14,  usually  referred  to  Shipman's  Corners  (now  St.  Cathar- 
ines ),  where  the  main  road  on  the  lower  level  between  Niagara  and 
Burlington  crossed  the  stream. 

(8 )  Beaverdams  was  the  first  settlement  in  Thorold  Township 
and  for  some  years  the  hamlet  had  some  local  importance.  In  1813 
it  was  proposed  to  make  it  the  capital  of  the  Niagara  District.  After 
the  construction  of  the  first  Welland  canal,  Thorold  town,  two  miles 
north;  sprang  up  and  Beaverdams  village  rapidly  declined. 

(9)  John  DeCou  (DeCow  or  DeCew,  originally  "des  Coux" ) 
of  Huguenot  stock,  born  in  Vermont,  was  in  Upper  Canada  as  early  as 
1788.  He  acquired  lands  surrounding  the  Falls  that  still  bear  his 
name  and  erected  several  mills  there  prior  to  1800.  His  stone  re- 
sidence (still  standing )  was  a  British  depot  and  headquarters  on 
various  occasions  during  the  war.  An  attempt  of  the  invading 
United  States  army  to  destroy  it  precipitated  the  battle  of  the 
Beaverdams.  John  DeCou  was  a  promoter  of  the  first  Welland 
canal.    He  died  at  Decewsville  in  1855. 

(10)  Burlington  was  the  name  given  to  the  British  fortified 
camp  and  depot  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Hamilton. 

(11 )  James  FitzGibbon,  a  lieutenant  of  the  49th  Regiment,  in 
command  of  a  company  of  picked  mounted  men,  rendered  great 
service  to  the  British  forces  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  particularly  dur- 
ing the  campaign  of  1813,  when  he  was  instrumental  in  securing  the 
victory  of  the  Beaverdams.  He  afterwards  became  adjutant- 
general  of  militia  in  Upper  Canada  and  led  the  loyal  forces  against 
the  rebels  at  Montgomery's  in  1837.  He  died,  a  "poor  knight",  at 
Windsor  Castle. 

(12)  Cyrenius  Chapin,  a  Buffalo  physician,  and  sheriff  of 
Niagara  County,  New  York,  organized  and  commanded  a  body  of 
volunteers  that  served  with  the  United  States  army  on  the  Niagara 
frontier  during  the  invasion  of  1813.  They  were  more  notable  for 
their  skill  as  plunderers  than  for  their  fighting  abilities.  Chapin  is 
lauded  by  some  historians  of  his  country  but  officers  of  the  United 
States  army  with  whom  he  served  denounced  him  as  a  poltroon. 
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Will  cocks'  marauding  swashbucklers  and  an  ebbing  or 
flowing  tide  of  heavier  bodies  as  the  fortunes  of  war 
drifted  uncertainly  to  and  fro.  Paths  joined  or  led  away 
from  it  here  and  there;  sometimes  a  half-cleared  track 
showed  the  direction  of  a  settler's  cabin.  As  they  pro- 
gressed eastward  a  few  houses  appeared  by  the  roadside 
and  soon  they  were  joined  by  other  militiamen  who,  gun 
on  shoulder,  singly  and  in  little  groups,  were  hastening 
in  the  same  direction,  all  called  to  arms  by  the  warning 
guns  and  the  beacon  smoke. 

From  those  who  lived  along  the  main  road  some 
news  was  gleaned.  One  had  spoken  to  a  reeling  dragoon 
of  the  19th,  (,3)  riding  with  despatches,  who  had  stopped 
to  wash  the  mouth  of  his  worn-out  horse,  and  from  him 
learned  that  a  large  force  of  United  States  troops  had  en- 
tered Canada  at  Fort  Erie,  while  another  army  was  pre- 
paring to  cross  at  Queenston.  Such  news  brought  grave 
looks  to  every  face.  All  knew  that  the  enemy  had  been 
busy  for  months,  collecting  and  training  a  strong  body  of 
regular  troops  at  Buffalo.  Doubtless  they  greatly  out- 
numbered the  small  force  of  British  regulars  allotted 
to  General  Riall  for  the  defence  of  the  Niagara  frontier. 
Attacked  at  two  points,  Riall  would  be  helpless.  He  dare 
not  divide  his  force  in  the  field,  neither  dare  he  be  caught 
between  two  bodies  of  invaders.  Nothing  would  remain 
for  him  but  to  throw  his  troops  into  the  forts  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  abandoning  the  whole  peninsula 
to  the  foe,  and  there  await  aid  from  York  and  Kingston. 

Now  the  marching  men  came  into  Lundy's  Lane 
where  clearings  and  houses  were  closer  together.  Lundys, 

(13)  A  squadron  of  the  19th  Light  Dragoons  under  Major 
Lisle  did  conspicuously  good  service  with  the  British  troops  on  the 
Niagara  frontier. 
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(,4)  Biggars  (,5>,  Greens,  Leffertys  (l6),  Buchners  (,7)  and 
other  pioneer  families  made  up  the  settlement  there. 
Most  of  their  men  had  already  gone  forward  and  only 
women,  the  aged  men  and  little  children  remained  to  dis- 
cuss the  new  alarm. 

Lefferty's  was  a  point  of  special  interest,  for  here  stood 
a  tall  pole,  supporting  an  iron  basket  in.  which  was  burned 
th  signal  fire.  This  was  one  in  the  long  lines  of  beacons 
established  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  by  Brock  and  by 
means  of  which,  assisted  by  signal  guns,  an  alarm  could 
be  flashed,  by  day  or  by  night,  along  the  whole  frontier 
and  inland,  by  Queenston  Heights  and  Lundy's  Lane,  as 
far  as  the  Short  Hills  (,8).  One  of  the  first  uses  of  this 
ingenious  and  picturesque  contrivance  had  been  to  rouse 
the  men  of  Lincoln  in  the  dark  hour  of  that  cold  and  wet 
October  morning  when  Brock  himself  was  to  lay  down 

(14 )  William  Lundy,  a  Pennsylvania  Quaker  Loyalist,  took  up 
lands  in  Stamford  Township,  upon  which  his  descendants  still  reside, 
in  1786.  "Lundy's  Lane"  was  the  road  opened  from  his  homestead 
to  the  Portage  Road. 

(15 )  The  Biggars  were  Loyalists  of  Scotch  Covenanter  stock. 
William  Biggar  came  from  New  Jersey  and  took  up  lands  near 
Lundy's  Lane  in  1787. 

(16 )  John  J.  Lefferty  came  to  Canada  from  New  Jersey,  where 
his  father  had  been  attorney-general.  He  was  a  captain  in  the  3rd 
Lincoln  Regiment  during  the  war  and  in  after  years  became  widely 
known  as  a  physician,  legislator,  member  of  the  Welland  canal  board 
and  man  of  affairs.    He  died  in  1842,  aged  sixty-eight  years. 

(17)  Christopher  Buchner,  U.  E.,  came  from  New  Jersey. 
His  property  on  "Drummond  Hill"  was  the  scene  of  the  severest 
fighting  in  the  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane.  Both  he  and  his  son,  John, 
were  officers  of  the  2nd  Lincoln  regiment. 

(18)  The  "Short  Hills,"  in  Thorold  and  Pelham  Townships, 
were  an  almost  impenetrable  wilderness  in  1812-14,  and  the  militia 
and  settlers  took  refuge  there  when  the  invading  United  States  forces 
were  successful  in  the  field.  After  the  war  it  was  planned  to  con- 
struct a  great  fortress  among  the  hills,  to  be  called  "Fort  Wellington," 
in  honor  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  is  said  to  have  taken  a 
personal  interest  in  the  project.  Plans  were  completed  and  the  site 
purchased,  but  the  fort  was  never  built.  The  Short  Hills  furnished  a 
refuge  for  rebels  and  filibusters  in  1838. 
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his  life,  leaving  to  other  hands  the  cause  that  he  had  so 
nobly  advanced. 

A  flicker  of  flame  and  a  thin  wreath  of  smoke  still 
rose  from  the  beacon  at  Lefferty's  when  Lacey  and  his 
companions  reached  the  spot.  The  sentry,  preparing 
his  materials  for  a  new  fire,  had  no  news  to  add  to  what 
the  militiamen  had  learned  as  they  came  along.  A 
little  group  of  non-combatants  had  gathered  about 
the  beacon.  Among  them,  was  the  aged  Charles  Green, 
whose  clearing  was  near  at  hand.  Like  all  "U.  E."  men 
he  was  most  bitter  towards  the  invaders. 

"Goin'  to  Chip'way?"  asked  someone  of  him. 

"No.  I'm  too  old  to  march.  Hennery  and  Reuben 
are  gone,  but  if  the  Yankees'll  only  come  where  I  can  get 
a  look  at  'em  they'll  find  an  old  'U.  E.'  can  shoot  yet. 
They  had  their  way  with  me  down  in  the  Jersies,  the 
rebels;  shut  me  up  in  their  jails  'cause  I  wouldn't  be  a 
turn-coat.  An'  now  I've  come  over  here  to  get  some 
peace  they  won't  let  me  alone." 

"I  s'pose  they'll  be  huntin'  Reuben  pretty  hard, 

eh?" 

"Yes,  they  want  to  catch  him,  alive  or  dead." 
"What  was  it  he  did  that  made  him  a  marked  man  to 
them?" 

"Well,  y'see,  he  was  sergeant  of  the  guard  at  the 
Ferry  below  the  Falls  during  the  armistice  after  the 
battle  of  Queenston.  His  post  was  down  at  the  water's 
edge,  but  the  Yankees  had  their  guard  on  the  top  of  the 
bank  on  the  other  side.  Of  course  no  one  was  supposed 
to  shoot  across.  One  day  Lampman  (,9),  of  Reuben's 
party,  fired  his  rifle  into  the  river,  so's  he  could  clean  it, 

(19)  Members  of  the  Lampman  family,  from  New  Jersey, 
were  among  the  first  Loyalist  settlers  in  the  Niagara  district.  The 
militia  rolls  of  1812-14  contain  the  names  of  several  Lampmans. 
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and  then  the  Yankees  sent  a  volley  across.    One  of  our 
men  that  was  fishing  off  the  rocks  had  his  pole  shot  out  of 
his  hands.    Our  men  put  a  red  coat  on  a  post  and  the 
Yankees  fired  at  that.    That  showed  there  was  no  acci- 
dent about  their  shooting  and  so  our  men  sent  a  volley 
back.    The  Yankees  got  out  of  sight  and  made  a  report 
to  Lewiston.    A  complaint  was  sent  over  to  Queenston 
and  Reuben  and  his  men  had  to  go  to  Chip'way  to  ex- 
plain to  the  officer  commanding  there.    Just  then  they 
got  two  weeks'  furlough  and  there  was  no  shooting  across 
while  they  were  away,  but  when  they  went  back  on  duty 
the  Yankees  again  started  their  firing.     Til  not  be  a 
target  for  any  Yankee/  says  Reuben,  and  he  told  his  men 
to  get  ready.    He  put  a  double  charge  in  his  gun,  with  a 
ball  wrapped  in  deer-skin.    'We'll  give  'em  a  volley,' 
says  he.    'Aim  low,  then  raise  your  muzzles  'til  you  can't 
see  your  man's  head!'    Reuben  got  a  bead  on  the  fellow 
that  they  had  seen  directin'  the  Yankees'  shootin'  and 
when  they  fired  he  dropped  over  the  bank,  dead.  The 
others  run  away  and  another  complaint  was  sent  over 
and  there  was  a  big  row,  but  when  our  officers  heard 
Reuben's  story  they  didn't  do  anything,  only  sent  him 
to  another  place.    But  the  Yankees  know  who  killed 
their  man  and  they've  been  tryin'  to  catch  Reuben  ever 
since.    If  they  do  they'll  kill  him,  sure." 

"Where's  Howell?"  asked  someone,  and  a  chorus  of 
laughter,  not  unmixed  with  curses,  was  the  response. 

"Who's  Howell?"  demanded  one  of  the  wayfarers. 
"I  don't  belong  in  these  parts  and  I  haven't  heard  of 
him." 

"Well,  stranger,"  said  a  man  in  the  crowd,  "Howell's 
the  dirtiest  coward  around  here.  When  the  militia 
were  warned  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  two  years 
ago,  he  was  so  scared  he  didn't  know  what  to  do.  He 
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wouldn't  turn  out  and  he  thought  that  if  he  hid  they'd 
catch  him,  and,  maybe,  shoot  him  for  a  deserter.  So  he 
thought  he'd  disable  himself  and  got  ready  to  cut  a 
toe  off,  but  he  wasn't  brave  enough  for  that,  either,  so 
his  wife  held  the  chisel  and  his  mother  hit  it  with  the 
mallet  and  did  the  job  for  him.  Bein'  lame  he  can't 
go  in  the  army." 

More  execrations  came  from  the  men  and  a  woman's 
voice  added: 

"He  and  his  shall  pay!  The  curse  of  the  craven  shall 
be  on  him  and  his  seed!  Fire  and  water  shall  claim  them 
and  the  light  of  their  minds  shall  be  darkened!" 

"Peace,  woman,"  cried  a  venerable  man  in  grey 
homespun,  with  a  broad-brimmed  hat.  "Curse  not,  lest 
worse  befall  thee." 

"A  witch  and  a  Quaker,"  exclaimed  a  soldier.  "Old 
broadbrim's  right,  I  guess,  but  I  don't  want  Jinny  to  put 
the  evil  eye  on  me.  Let's  on," — and  the  march  was 
resumed. 

Down  the  Lane,  past  the  hill,  with  its  little  church 
and  burying- ground,  went  the  travellers.  Here  were  sad 
reminders  of  past  campaigns.  Mounds  of  fresh  sand, 
with  crudely  carved  wooden  slabs  or  flat  field-stones  at 
their  heads,  marked  the  last  resting-places  of  some  who 
had  died  facing  the  foe  and  of  others  who  had  succumbed 
to  privation,  disease  and  distress, — more  deadly  to  the 
populace  than  lead  or  steel.    Here  lay  Cecil  Bisshopp(20), 

(20 )  The  reconstructed  tomb  of  Lieut.-Col.  Bisshopp  bears  an 
inscription  reading,  in  part,  as  follows:  "Sacred  to  the  memory  of 
Lieut'nt  Col'nl,  the  Hon'ble  Cecil  Bisshopp,  1st  Foot  Guards,  and 
Inspecting  Field  Officer  in  Upper  Canada,  eldest  and  only  surviving 
son  of  Sir  Cecil  Bisshopp,  Bart.,  Baron  de  la  Zouche,  in  England. 
After  having  served  with  distinction  in  the  British  Army  in  Holland, 
Spain  and  Portugal,  he  died  on  the  16th  July,  1813,  aged  30,  in  con- 
sequence of  wounds  received  in  action  with  the  enemy  at  Black  Rock 
on  the  13th  of  the  same  month,  to  the  great  grief  of  his  family  and 
friends,  and  is  buried  here." 
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last  scion  of  a  noble  line,  his  brilliant  career  brought  to 
an  untimely  close  in  a  paltry  raid.  The  rude  memorial 
erected  by  his  brother  officers  held  the  attention  of  the 
passers-by. 

"He  was  the  right  sort,"  said  one,  with  a  gesture 
towards  the  lowly  grave. 

"That  he  was,"  was  the  hearty  response,  "but  too 
reckless." 

"Reckless, — yes,  perhaps  so;  but  he  was  the  kind  of 
leader  we  need  in  this  war." 

"If  he  and  Brock  had  been  more  careful  of  themselves 
they'd  both  be  alive  today,  and  Til  warrant  the  Yankees 
wouldn't  have  got  across  at  Fort  Erie  without  a  fight." 

So  disputing,  they  descended  the  hill,  passing  De- 
field's  and  here  the  argument  took  a  new  trend. 

"Fitz  is  the  most  reckless  man  in  the  army  and  he 
never  gets  a  scratch." 

"Yes,  I  know  you're  thinkin'  of  what  he  did  there  at 
Duffield's,  but  that  was  luck  and  wouldn't  happen  again 
in  a  hundred  chances." 

"Not  luck,  but  grit  and  strength." 

"Well,  I've  heard  different  stories  about  it  but  I 
never  got  it  right." 

"We'll  find  someone  at  Johnson's  that  can  tell  us 
all  about  it." 
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AT  JOHNSON'S 

A  large  country  inn  at  the  corner  where  the  Lane 
joins  the  Portage  Road  was  a  scene  of  bustle.  Here  were 
many  militiamen  from  all  the  surrounding  settlements 
on  the  way  to  join  their  companies,  for  General  Drum- 
mond,  embarrassed  by  the  impoverished  state  of  the 
country,  permitted  the  militiamen,  when  not  urgently 
needed  in  the  ranks,  to  go  home  to  till  their  farms  and 
garner  their  crops.  Companies  and  detachments  were 
called  out  for  drill  or  for  duty  as  required.  The  early 
months  of  1814  had  been  unusually  free  from  alarms,  but 
now  the  gun  and  beacon  had  called  all  the  Lincoln  men 
to  the  colors  again.  Tired  and  footsore  from  long  march- 
es towards  the  rendezvous,  many  of  them  paused  at 
Johnson's  for  rest  and  refreshment  before  journeying 
farther.  The  inn  was,  of  course,  a  general  market-place 
for  news.  Situated  at  the  junction  of  the  two  principal 
thoroughfares  of  that  part  of  the  country,  little  could 
transpire  without  being  known  there.  On  that  hot  July 
evening,  a  hundred  years  ago,  there  was  food  for  talk  a- 
plenty.(2,) 

The  invaders,  the  new  arrivals  learned,  had  indeed 
crossed  in  great  force  at  Fort  Erie,  early  that  morning, 
passing  the  river  and  lake  in  many  boats  under  cover  of  a 
heavy  fog.  Regular  troops  of  the  United  States  army  had 
led  the  advance.  Fort  Erie  had  been  surrounded  im- 
mediately and  its  little  garrison  was  cut  off  from  all  com- 
munication.   Their  fate  was  sealed. 

"Wish  Drummond  was  here  himself,"  said  a  militia- 
man who  was  industriously  rubbing  tallow  into  his 

(21 )    Wareham  Johnson  was  the  proprietor  of  the  inn. 
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heavy  socks  of  homespun  wool.  "Riall's  not  so  bad,  but 
he's  not  the  fighter  the  old  man  is." 

"Riall's  doin'  all  any  man  could  do  with  half  enough 
of  everything/ '  retorted  another,  busily  removing  every 
trace  of  dust  from  his  rifle  with  a  greased  rag. 

"What  about  them  Yankees  at  Lewiston?"  demanded 
a  new  voice. 

'They're  gone.  Marched  up  to  Manchester (22). 
We've  a  guard  at  the  Falls,  so  they  can't  cross  till  they 
get  up  to  Grand  Island.  The  General's  sure  there'll  be 
no  trouble  below.  The  'Royals'  and  'Hundredth'  are 
at  Chippawa  with  Lisle's  dragoons  and  Mackonochie's 
guns  (23).  The  militia's  ordered  out  everywhere,  but 
we  can't  get  enough  together  to  stop  all  the  Yankees 
that's  come  over.  If  the  "King's"  hadn't  gone  we'd  'a' 
had  more  chance." 

"Wish  we  could  get  another  crack  at  'em  like  we  got 
last  year,"  said  Isaac  Kelly  (24). 

"Thought  the  Beaverdams  folk  had  enough  of  battles 
bein'  fought  in  their  door-yards,"  said  a  Stamford  man. 

"Well,  'tisn't  pleasant,  but  it's  worth  it,  to  get  such 
a  bag  as  we  got  that  day." 

"My  brother  an'  I  was  plowin'  when  the  Yanks  come 
up  the  road  from  St.  Davids  way  an'  we  left  our  horses  an' 
run  to  the  house  for  our  guns.  We  got  ahead  of  their 
column  and  hid  with  the  Injuns  in  the  bush  by  the  ravine. 
The  Yanks  marched  right  into  our  ambush.  They  had 
fifty  cavalry  leadin'  an'  our  first  volley  emptied  every 
saddle.  That  brought  'em  all  up  short  an'  after  that  it 
was  only  a  matter  of  keepin'  'em  cornered.    They  tried  to 

(22 )  Manchester  was  the  original  name  01  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 

(23)  Captain  James  Mackonochie  commanded  a  detachment 
of  Royal  Artillery. 

(24 )  Isaac  Kelly  was  the  son  of  John  Kelly,  U.E.,  from  New 
Jersey,  who  received  a  grant  of  land  in  Thorold  Township  at  a  very 
early  date. 
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chase  the  Injuns  off  but  'twasn't  any  use.  Every  way 
they  moved,  we  was  in  front  of  'em,  an'  behind  'em,  an' 
all  'round  'em.  Chapin  was  hid  away  among  their 
wagons.  If  we'd  'a'  got  him  out  we'd  'a'  let  the  Injuns 
have  him. 

"At  last  FitzGibbon  come  gallopin'  up  from  DeCou's 
an'  sent  in  a  white  flag  fer  the  Yanks  t'  surrender.  He 
told  'em  the  Injuns  was  gettin'  unruly  an'  he  couldn't 
hold  'em  much  longer,  so  if  the  Yanks  didn't  give  up 
pretty  soon  there  might  be  a  massacre.    That  settled  it. 

"It  was  lucky  DeHaren  (25)  came  up  with  some  more 
regulars  just  when  he  did  for  the  Injuns  was  commencin' 
t'  plunder  the  prisoners  an'  things  was  lookin'  pretty  bad 
fer  them  when  the  red-coats  was  put  on  guard." 

"I  missed  it,"  sighed  another.  "I  heard  the  firing 
at  my  clearing  and  grabbed  my  gun  and  ran  four  miles 
through  the  bush  but  I  didn't  get  a  shot  at  the  Yanks. 
It  was  just  over  when  I  got  there." 

"Hello,  Mistress  Peer,"  cried  a  villager  to  a  woman 
passing  on  the  road.    "Where's  Steve?"(26) 

"Gone,"  she  answered  in  a  dull,  lifeless  tone.  "Gone 
V  Chipway;  he  and  Tim  Skinner  (27).  Guess  I'll  never 
see  him  again.  Somethin'  tells  me  he  won't  come  back. 
There'll  be  many  a  widow  in  Stamford  this  day  week." 

"Nonsense!  Cheer  up.  Steve'll  come  back  to  you 
an'  the  young'uns,  never  fear.  He  isn't  the  one  to  get 
himself  killed  for  fun.  Take  a  darn  good  Yankee  t' 
cotch  him,  better'n  any  that's  tried  it  yet." 

(25)  Major  P.  W.  DeHaren  commanded  the  British  post  at 
"the  Twelve"  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  the  Beaverdams. 

(26)  Stephen  Peer,  from  the  North  of  Ireland,  owned  lands 
along  the  Portage  Road  in  what  is  now  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls, 
Ont.    A  street  is  named  after  him. 

(27)  The  Skinners  were  Loyalists  from  Connecticut  and  were 
in  Canada  as  early  as  1784.  They  received  a  grant  of  land  just 
south  of  Drummond  Hill. 
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The  woman  passed  on,  but  she  left  a  quieter  group 
about  the  door  of  the  inn.  Her  words  seemed  like  a 
prophecy  and  many  a  man  fell  silent,  wondering  if  his 
wife  would  be  a  widow  within  seven  days. 

This  lull  in  the  conversation  gave  opportunity  for 
inquiry  as  to  what  had  really  happened  to  FitzGibbon  at 
Defield's,  some  time  before.  A  neighbor  willingly  spoke 
up  with  his  version  of  the  story. 

"  'Twas  last  June,"  said  he.  "Chapin's  gang  was 
ridin'  up  an'  down  the  Portage  every  day,  plunderin'  an' 
takin'  prisoners  an'  scarin'  women  and  young  'uns  so  that 
they  was  afraid  t'  stay  in  the  houses,  and  if  they  heard 
the  Yankees  was  comin'  they  run  an'  hid  in  the  bush. 
The  only  thing  th'  Yankees  was  skeered  of  was  Fitz- 
Gibbon's  bloody  boys  and  Merritt's  men,  and  they  was  so 
bold  and  moved  so  fast  that  the  Yanks  thought  they  wus 
half  a  dozen  times  as  many  as  they  really  was. 

'They  used  to  ride  at  night  right  into  the  Yankee 
lines  an'  catch  spies  and  sometimes  they'd  catch  a  Yankee, 
too.  One  time  they  had  the  planks  off'n  Chipway  bridge 
and  would  'a'  bagged  Chapin's  whole  gang  only  a  lot  of 
Yankee  regulars  come  up  and  druv  'em  away.  Two  or 
three  times  they  ambushed  th'  Yankees  right  on  the  road 
below  here  and  shot  some  of  'em. 

"Of  course  the  Yanks  and  our  men  wus  both  pretty 
roiled  and  some  cruel  things  was  done.  Why,  one  day 
Fitz  come  ridin'  down  the  Lane  with  his  green  coat  on 
and  some  uv  the  neighbors  that  had  been,  scared  into  th' 
bush  by  Chapin's  men  thought  Fitz  was  a  Yankee  an' 
near  shot  him  afore  they  seed  who  he  wus. 

"This  time  you're  talkin'  about,  Fitz  come  out  from 
DeCou's,  along  the  Lane,  looking  for  Chapin.  He  left 
his  men  t'other  side  th'  hill  and  come  down  here  alone 
fer  news.    Chapin  had  just  passed  up  and  two  of  his  men 
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had  stayed  over  there  at  Duffield's.  Mrs.  Kerby  seen 
Fitz  comin'  and  tried  t'  sign  him  t'  go  back,  but  he  didn't 
know  what  she  meant  an/  come  on  down. 

"He  went  right  into  Duffield's  and  there  wus  one  of 
the  Yankee  soldiers.  Th'  Yankee  pointed  his  gun  at 
Fitz  but  Fitz  said,  'Hello/  and  went  up  as  if  he  wus 
goin' t'  shake  hands.  The  soldier  wasn't  sure  what  Fitz 
wus,  'count  of  his  green  coat,  so  he  didn't  shoot  and  when 
Fitz  got  clost  enough  he  grabbed  th'  gun  under  his  arm 
an'  tried  to  pull  it  away  from  the  Yank.  The  Yankee 
yelled  an'  another  o'  them  come  runnin'  in  from  the  back. 
He  was  goin'  t'  shoot  Fitz,  but  Fitz  jumped  back  and 
grabbed  that  un's  gun,  too,  and  got  it  under  his  arm 
with  the  other. 

"If  Fitz  wasn't  so  big  an'  strong,  he  wouldn't 'a' 
had  no  chance  against  the  two  of  'em,  but  he  held  on  fer 
all  he  was  worth  and  neither  Yankee  could  get  his  gun 
away.  Neither  dared  shoot,  for  Fitz  had  a  gun  pointin' 
each  way  and  if  one  fired  he'd  hit  t'other. 

"So  they  went  rasslin'  'round  th'  place,  pullin'  an' 
pushin'  an'  shoutin'  an'  cussin',  an'  upsettin'  things  until 
they  got  opposite  th'  door  an'  all  of  them  went  out  into 
the  yard. 

"A  lot  of  women  an'  children  an'  old  men  come  a- 
round,  but  they  wasn't  strong  enough  t'  help  Fitz  much . 
Doctor  Fleming's  boy  threw  stones  at  the  Yankees,  but 
didn't  do  no  good. 

"Then  one  uv  th'  Yanks  saw  Fitz's  sword  and  got 
hold  of  it  an'  pulled  it  out  with  his  left  hand  and  wus 
goin' t'  stick  Fitz  with  it,  but  Mrs.  Duffield  was  standin' 
on  the  steps  with  her  babby  in  her  arms  an'  she  kicked  it 
outen  his  hand.  He  managed  t'  pick  it  up  again  and 
then  she  put  th'  young  'un  on  the  ground,  grabbed  th' 
sword  away  from  the  Yank  an'  run  in  the  house  with  it. 
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"Then  Dumeld  an'  old  man  Johnson  came  along  and 
went  t'  help  Fitz.  They  held  one  uv  the  Yankees  and 
Fitz  soon  put  th'  other  one  down.  Both  uv  them  was 
tied  an'  Fitz  druv  'em  ahead  of  him  over  the  hill.  They'd 
just  got  out  o'  sight,  when  Chapin  and  his  men  came 
back.  Fitz  says  he's  goin'  to  get  a  bounty  for  Mrs. 
Dufneld." 

The  sun  was  now  sinking  towards  the  hill  and  the 
men  began  to  refresh  themselves.  Some  ate  of  the  inn 
fare,  others  from  the  contents  of  their  haversacks,  wash- 
ing down  dry  bread  and  cold  meat  with  ale  from  the  land- 
lord's cask  or  copious  draughts  of  water  from  his  well. 
Some  shouldered  their  arms  and  trudged  off  along  the 
Portage  Road  towards  Chippawa.  Others,  having  been 
afoot  for  hours,  tramping  many  miles  from  remote  set- 
tlements, declared  that  they  would  move  no  farther  until 
morning  and  sought  such  comfort  for  the  night  as  the 
common-room  and  hay -lofts  of  the  inn  afforded. 

Dusk  was  closing  in  when  a  patter  of  hoofs  on  the 
Portage  Road  from  the  direction  of  Chippawa  roused 
everyone  to  expectation.  A  dust-caked,  sweating  dra- 
goon tumbled  off  a  lathered  horse  at  the  door,  roaring 
for  ale  for  himself  and  water  for  his  beast.  Both  were 
quickly  brought  and  the  soldier,  while  he  imbibed  freely 
and  saw  that  the  cooling  bucket  was  quickly  removed 
from  his  pleading  horse,  made  some  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions that  assailed  him  from  all  sides. 

"My  orders  are  no  one's  business,"  quoth  he.  "I 
go  to  Queenston,  that's  enough.  But  what's  camp  talk 
it's  no  harm  to  tell.  The  Yanks  have  surrounded  Fort 
Erie  and  our  fellows  are  falling  back  past  Frenchman's 
Creek  and  breaking  the  bridges  as  they  come  this  way. 
There'll  be  a  stand  at  Chippawa.  Riall'll  stop  'em  at  the 
big  creek.    They  can't  wade  it  and  they  can't  flank  him 
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without  boats.  I  heard,"  (here  his  voice  lowered  and  his 
eyelid  drooped)  "that  the  'King's'  are  comin'  back  from 
York!" 

"Hooray!"  "Good!"  "They're  the  boys!"  "Hope 
they  get  a  good  wind," — such  were  the  exclamations  from 
all  around,  for  the  "8th  or  King's"  was  one  of  those  gal- 
lant British  regiments  whose  valor  on  many  a  hard- 
fought  field  had  won  the  fear  of  their  foes  and  the  en- 
thusiastic admiration  of  their  Canadian  brothers-in-arms. 

"Now  I  must  on,"  cried  the  galloper.  "You  fellows" 
(nodding  towards  the  militiamen),  "better  move  as 
fast  as  you  can,  for  if  Riall  hears  you're  laggin'  on  the  road 
there'll  be  horses  at  your  heels."  A  cloud  of  dust  hid 
him  and  the  deep  sand  quickly  muffled  the  hoof-beats  to 
silence. 

Such  news  set  tongues  wagging  anew. 

"Wonder  if  Porter's  (28)  come  over  again,"  mused  one. 

"Never  fear,"  came  a  quick  response.  "He'll  be 
over,  and  with  him  all  the  riff-raff  and  jail-birds  of  Buffalo. 
Since  we  burned  him  out  of  Manchester  and  chased  him 
out  of  Black  Rock  in  his  shirt-tail  he  has  less  to  lose  and 
more  to  gain  from  the  war  than  he  had  before.  Like  as 
not  there'll  be  some  Injuns,  too,  an'  that  drunken  old 
thief  of  a  Red  Jacket." 

So  the  talk  went  on,  bitterness  and  hatred,  springing 
to  flame  from  the  embers  of  Revolutionary  memories 
under  the  fan  of  renewed  conflict,  giving  edge  to  each 
speaker's  tongue  until,  at  length,  darkness  and  weariness 
brought  silence  to  Johnson's. 

(28)  Peter  B.  Porter,  a  brigadier  general  of  New  York  State 
Militia,  had  extensive  properties  at  Manchester,  Black  Rock  and 
Buffalo. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

ON  TO  CHIPPAWA 

Morning  dawned  redly  hot  and  dry  and  the  militiamen 
were  early  astir.  Couriers  had  passed  in  the  night  but  no 
news  had  been,  gleaned  by  those  awake  to  quiz  them. 
Some  militia  officers  had  arrived  and  were  now  busy  rous- 
ing out  the  men  and  ordering  them  on.  the  route  for  Chip- 
pawa.  A  regular  officer,  ridden  up  from  Queenston  in  the 
dawn,  professed  to  see  in  the  number  of  militiamen  about 
signs  of  lukewarm  loyalty  and  expressed  his  ideas  in  no 
mild  language,  while  he  sat  at  a  breakfast  of  the  best  that 
the  poor  inn  afforded.  To  the  militia  officers  he  addressed 
himself  in  tones  of  lofty  patronage,  tinged  with  contempt, 
and  his  whole  behaviour  was  so  arrogant  and  offensive 
to  the  Canadians  that  some  unsoldierly  retort  seemed 
imminent.  Just  then  a  courier  from  Chippawa  brought 
news, — Fort  Erie  had  surrendered  the  night  before 
without  firing  a  shot! 

Now,  indeed,  was  there  need  for  haste!  Fort  Erie 
won,  nothing  remained  to  detain,  the  invaders  from  their 
march  down  the  Canadian  bank  of  the  Niagara.  The 
early  surrender  of  the  post  was  a  sore  disappointment  to 
the  defenders  of  Canada.  True,  its  little  garrison  of 
barely  more  than  a  hundred  effective  men  could  not 
have  held  out  very  long  against  the  thousands  who  sur- 
rounded their  puny  defences,  but  every  hour's  delay  that 
could  be  contrived  was  another  hour  in  which  Riall 
might  gather  his  forces  to  meet  the  invaders  in  the  field. 
Yet,  knowing  this,  the  commandant  of  Fort  Erie  had  sur- 
rendered after  but  a  day's  delay  and  without  firing  a  shot. 
Loud  and  deep  were  the  maledictions  the  militiamen  pour- 
ed upon  his  name  as  they  shuffled  into  ranks  and  trudged 
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off  towards  Chippawa,  whither  the  supercilious  staff 
officer  had  preceded  them. 

Up  the  old  Portage  Road  (it  was  the  "new  portage" 
in  those  days),  past  Peer's,  past  Forsyth's,  <29)  out  upon 
the  lofty  brow  of  the  bluff  overlooking  the  great  falls, 
the  rapids  and  the  cool,  green  expanse  of  the  upper  river; 
past  Wilson's  tavern,  (30)  past  the  road  leading  down  to 
Street's  mills  (3,),  past  Bridgewater  (32),  and  so  by  the 
riverside  to  Chippawa  they  went.  There  was  no  lagging. 
The  men  were  fresh  and  the  quick  "close  up  there"  of  the 
officers  spurred  any  who  showed  inclination  to  straggle. 

Little  urging  was  needed.  Two  years  of  cruel  war- 
fare had  taught  these  men  what  invasion  meant.  They 
had  seen  the  fair  peninsula  over-run  with  Indians  and 
irregulars,  men  shot  in  their  homes  or  carried  away  prison- 
ers, houses  and  barns  burned,  animals  driven  off  or  but- 
chered, women  and  children  turned  homeless  into  the 

(29 )  The  Forsyth  family,  Loyalists,  were  very  early  settlers. 
James  and  William  Forsyth  acquired  lands  overlooking  the  Niagara 
cataract.  "Forsyth's"  was  British  headquarters  late  in  1814. 
Forty  years  afterwards,  the  house  was  occupied  by  Lord  Elgin. 
Subsequently  it  was  burned. 

(30)  A  tavern  overlooking  Table  Rock,  kept  by  the  Widow 
Wilson,  was  a  point  of  note  in  the  war-time.  Mrs.  Wilson  aided  the 
British  troops  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane  by 
greatly  magnifying  their  numbers  to  the  United  States  officers, 
when  the  invaders  had  advanced  as  far  as  her  house. 

(31 )  The  first  grist  mill  on  the  Niagara  River  erected  in 
1786,  by  John  Burch,  Sr.,  was  acquired  by  Samuel  Street  and  was 
burned  by  the  United  States  troops  on  their  retreat  after  Lundy's 
Lane.  Rebuilt  in  1815,  it  was  an  important  factor  in  the  flour  pro- 
duction of  Upper  Canada  for  many  years.  The  power  house  of  the 
Electrical  Development  Company  now  occupies  the  site. 

(32 )  Bridgewater,  a  busy  industrial  village,  now  entirely  dis- 
appeared, stood  near  the  present  site  of  the  "burning  spring,"  over- 
looking the  Niagara  rapids.  It  had  saw-mills,  iron  works  and  other 
industries.  Robert  Randall,  M.P.P.,  "the  victim  of  colonial  misrule" 
was  the  chief  proprietor  before  the  war.  Later,  the  property  was 
owned  by  Lieut.-Col.  the  Hon.  Thomas  Clark.  Bridgewater  was  the 
last  village  through  which  the  United  States  forces  passed  before 
the  battle  at  Lundy's  Lane  and  from  this  circumstance  the  name  of 
the  village  was  often  given  to  the  battle. 
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storms  of  winter  and  no  claim  of  humanity  or  decency 
availing  to  stay  the  spoiler.  Towards  the  regular  troops 
of  the  United  States  they  held  no  such  bitter  grudge, 
but  for  the  horde  of  renegades  and  plunderers  who  swarm- 
ed across  the  line  at  each  invasion  they  had  a  hatred 
deeper  than  words  could  tell.  Now  invasion  had  come 
again.  The  sufferings  of  the  past  were  about  to  be  re- 
peated. No  wonder  they  went  with  eager  steps  to  meet 
the  foe  and  hurl  him  back  whence  he  came! 

At  Chippawa  all  was  bustle.  The  deep,  slow-moving 
creek  (or  Welland  River)  here  poured  its  turbid  contri- 
bution into  the  bright  green  flood  of  the  Niagara.  Across 
the  mouth  of  the  lesser  stream  a  rude  bridge  had  been 
built  many  years  before.  On  the  north  bank  were  the 
entrenchments,  batteries  and  barracks  of  the  British  post; 
on  the  south  a  tete-de-pont  battery  covered  the  approach 
to  the  bridge.  Scattered  along  the  Chippawa  were  the 
few  dwellings  of  the  citizens  and  the  large  warehouses  of 
the  merchants  and  traders,  for  this  was  the  southern 
terminus  of  the  portage  around  the  Niagara  cataract  and 
here  all  the  vast  trade  with  the  West  changed  from  wagon- 
train  to  schooner  and  from  schooner  to  wagon-train. 
From  the  military  point  of  view  the  position  was  most 
important.  The  unfordable  Chippawa  cuts  the  peninsula 
in  two.  The  bridge  at  its  mouth  was  the  only  crossing- 
place  for  many  miles.  Here,  and  here  alone,  the  invaders, 
now  rapidly  over-running  the  country  to  the  southward, 
could  be  met  and  resisted  with  some  prospect  of  success. 

Within  the  camp  all  was  activity.  Wagons  loaded 
with  food,  forage  and  military  stores  were  arriving  from 
the  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  and  weary  cattle 
were  being  driven  in  from  the  surrounding  settlements. 
The  concentration  of  the  army  at  this  point  with  the 
prospect  of  an  early  engagement   had  thrown  upon 
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commissary  and  ordnance  departments  a  task  of  quick 
preparation.  The  defensive  works  at  Chippawa  were 
of  no  great  extent  and  the  permanent  depot  was  of  pro- 
portionate capacity,  so  that  the  army  had  to  be  supplied 
as  if  in  the  field,  remote  from  any  post. 

From  the  road  that  stretched  southward  along  the 
river,  towards  Fort  Erie,  came  a  pitiful  procession  of 
fugitives.  Old  men,  women  and  young  children,  walking, 
riding  broken-down  horses,  or  perched  upon  decrepit 
wagons  piled  high  with  household  goods,  they  made  what 
speed  they  could  to  the  Chippawa  bridge  and,  gaining 
the  north  side  of  the  Chippawa  Creek,  sought  places  for 
rest  in  the  open  fields,  for  roof-shelter  there  was  none  to 
be  had.  These  were  the  settlers  of  Bertie,  Willoughby 
and  Crowland,  seeking  protection  from  the  invaders 
behind  the  British  lines.  All  the  previous  summer  their 
farms  had  been  preyed  upon  by  Dearborn's  plunderers. 
Every  good  horse  or  serviceable  wagon,  their  swine  and 
poultry,  their  flour  and  bacon,  their  few  household 
treasures  of  plate  and  cutlery,  in  fact,  everything  that 
could  be  used  in  the  field  or  converted  into  money  at 
Buffalo  or  Batavia  had  been  ruthlessly  taken  from  them 
by  the  lawless  bands  that  scoured  the  country  in  the  guise 
of  New  York  State  militia.  Only  those  things  that  could 
be  hidden  successfully  had  been  saved,  but  the  fiendish 
discernment  and  quickly-acquired  skill  of  the  plunderers 
in  ferreting  out  hiding-places  had  left  but  little  undiscover- 
ed. Robbed  and  harried  from  Spring  until  Fall,  the 
helpless  inhabitants  had  half-starved  through  the  Winter. 
Another  Spring  had  brought  renewed  hopes,  and  crops 
had  been  planted  in  the  prospect  of  a  peaceful  harvest. 
Now  harvest-time  approached,  and  with  it  came  the  foe, 
to  plunder,  burn  and  destroy.  The  able-bodied  men  rush- 
ed to  their  places  in  the  militia  ranks;  the  aged  and  infirm, 
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with  the  women  and  children,  sought  refuge  where  they 
might  and  the  tide  of  war  once  more  rolled  down  upon  the 
abandoned  homes. 

In  this  pitiful  cavalcade  were  to  be  seen  not  a  few 
Friends,  or  Quakers.  These  people,  who  lived  in  consider- 
able numbers  in  the  area  which  was  now  to  become  the 
scene  of  conflict,  were  exempt  by  the  laws  of  Upper  Can- 
ada from  doing  militia  service  in  violation  of  their  re- 
ligious beliefs.  In  the  early  days  of  the  war  they  had  re- 
mained in  their  homes,  relying  on  their  inoffensiveness 
for  immunity  from  oppression  by  either  army,  and,  on 
demand  of  the  invaders,  had  willingly  given  guarantees 
of  their  neutrality.  However  the  non-partisan  character 
of  the  Quakers  may  have  been  respected  by  the  regular 
officers  and  troops  of  the  United  States,  the  ill-controlled 
militia  and  guerillas  had  found  Quaker  houses  easy  plun- 
dering and  many  a  peaceful  and  kindly  Friend  had  been 
stirred  to  most  un-Friendly  wrath  by  the  losses  and  indig- 
nities to  which  he  and  his  family  had  been  forced  to  sub- 
mit. In  the  latter  days  of  1813  many  young  men  of  the 
sect  found  their  anger  at  such  injustice  too  strong  for  the 
restraining  rules  of  their  religion  and  sought  enlist- 
ment in  the  militia  where  they  might  strike  a  prayerful 
blow  for  their  homes  and  families.  The  near  prospect  of 
another  season  of  suffering  caused  many  of  the  home- 
staying  Friends  to  remove,  with  such  of  their  property 
as  they  could  carry,  to  behind  the  Eritish  lines,  for  neu- 
trality, they  had  found  to  their  cost,was  no  sure  protection 
against  the  heartless  plunderer  or  drunken  Indian.  So, 
among  the  fugitives  who  hastened  across  the  Chippawa 
bridge  that  hot  July  morning  were  many  whose  broad 
brims  or  poke-bonnets  proclaimed  the  wearers  to  be  fol- 
lowers of  the  creed  of  Fox. 

Scenes  like  this  were  only  too  familiar  to  the  militia- 
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men  of  Stamford  and  Thorold  who  now  arrived  to  join 
Riall's  little  army.  Like  these  had  been  the  experiences 
of  their  own  families  and  friends.  The  sight  of  the  suffer- 
ing women  and  hungry  children  served  only  to  steel  their 
hearts  for  the  fight  to  keep  such  woes  from  again  being 
visited  upon  their  loved  ones. 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  MEN  OF  LINCOLN 

The  2nd  Lincoln,  as  it  now  mustered  at  Chippawa, 
was  a  very  different  corps  to  that  which  had  taken 
the  field  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  two  years  earlier. 
Casualties,  disease  and  privation  had  taken  a  heavy 
toll  of  its  officers  and  men.  Some  had  laid  down  their 
lives  and  many  were  incapacitated  for  further  service. 
Most  of  the  old  Rangers  and  Loyalists  had  disappeared 
from  its  ranks,  though  some  still  sustained  the  hardships 
of  the  field  at  an  age  that  would  have  exempted  them  from 
duty,  but  the  young  men  who  had  made  their  first  ac- 
quaintance with  active  service  in  this  war  now  formed  a 
hardy  and  reliable  body  of  troops  and  the  regiment  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  militia  units  in  Canada.  Its 
greatest  loss  in  strength  had  been  due  to  the  system  follow- 
ed by  the  invaders  of  seizing  militiamen  at  every  possible 
opportunity  and  either  sending  them  to  the  States  as 
prisoners  or  releasing  them  on  parole  not  to  serve  again. 
Numerous  seizures  had  been  made  during  the  invasion  of 
1813,  in  direct  violation  of  a  promise  of  General  Dearborn, 
commanding  the  United  States  forces,  that  men  who  re- 
mained quietly  in  their  homes  would  not  be  disturbed. 
Relying  on  this  guarantee,  the  militiamen  had  stayed  be- 
hind to  protect  their  families  when  the  British  army 
temporarily  abandoned  the  Niagara  frontier  and  they  thus 
fell  an  easy  prey  to  raiding  parties,  especially  those  led 
by  such  renegades  as  Willcocks,  Markle  and  Mallory,  and 
Chapin's  plundering  band  from  Buffalo.  Many  of  the 
seizures  had  been  made  to  gratify  private  grudges  of  the 
renegades  against  the  loyal  inhabitants,  among  whom  they 
had  lived  as  neighbors.    Neither  age,  profession  nor  con- 
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dition  had  been  any  protection  against  the  man-hunters. 
Clergymen,  civil  officers,  wounded  men,  aged  non-com- 
batants and  mere  boys  had  been  taken  by  force  and  sent 
across  the  lines.  Captain  John  DeCou  of  the  2nd  Lin- 
coln had  been  one  of  the  men  so  seized,  and,  having  es- 
caped from  the  Invincible  prison  in  Philadelphia,  where  he 
had  been  confined  as  a  hostage,  he  had  long  wandered,  a 
hunted  fugitive,  in  the  back  wildernesses  of  New  England, 
finally  making  his  way  to  the  Canadian  border. 

So  great  had  been  the  losses  to  the  regiment  from 
various  causes  that  it  was  found  necessary,  early  in  1814, 
to  completely  reorganize  it.  Lieut.-Col.  Thomas  Clark, 
who  had  commanded  with  much  credit  during  two  cam- 
paigns, was  relieved  from  duty  on  account  of  ill-health 
and  succeeded  by  Lieut.-Col.  Thomas  Dickson,  who  had 
just  been  released  from  the  dungeon  of  Fort  Niagara, 
when  the  British  took  that  stronghold  by  storm.  Major 
David  Secord  (33)  ,  an  old  Ranger,  was  made  second  in 
command.  Captain  John  Rowe  (34),  once  a  sergeant  in 
Butler's  Rangers,  commanding  a  flank  company,  and 

(33)  David  Secord  was  born  in  1759,  and,  as  a  sergeant  in 
Butler's  Rangers,  saw  much  fighting  during  the  Revolution,  being 
wounded  at  Oriskany.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  village  of  St.  Da- 
vids and  suffered  heavy  losses  when  the  place  was  burned  by  the 
United  States  troops,  July  19th,  1814.  He  was  in  the  battles  of 
Queenston  Heights,  Beaverdams,  Chippawa  and  Lundy's  Lane,  and 
at  the  seige  of  Fort  Erie.  He  represented  a  riding  of  Lincoln  county 
in  the  Upper .  Canada  Legislature  for  twenty  years  and  survived 
until  1844. 

(34)  John  Rowe,  U.E.,  a  sergeant  of  Butler's  Rangers,  settled 
near  Chippawa.  As  captain  of  a  flank  company  of  the  2nd  Lincoln 
he  won  mention  in  despatches  at  Queenston  Heights.  Sir  Gordon 
Drummond  referred  to  him  as  a  "brave  veteran  captain  .  .  .  who 
nobly  fell  in  gallantly  leading  his  company  against  the  enemy." 
His  son,  George  Rowe,  was  ensign  of  the  company. 
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Captains  John  Crysler  (35)  and  George  Turney  (36)  ,  both 
Loyalists,  retained  their  ranks.  Captain  John  DeCou, 
though  suffering  from  an  injury  that  was  to  partially  crip- 
ple him  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  returned  to  duty 
before  the  campaign  of  1814  opened.  Andrew  Ror- 
bach  (37)  was  made  captain  and  was  succeeded  in  his  for- 
mer post  of  adjutant  by  David  Thompson  (38).  Other 
company  commanders  included  Captains  Charles  Askin, 
John  Burch  <39>,  Robert  Grant  (40>,  George  Keefer  <4,) 
and  James  Cooper  (42),  all  men  of  the  Loyalist  stock  from 
which  the  regiment  was  largely  drawn.  Among  the 
junior  officers  promoted  for  meritorious  service  were 
Lieutenants  John  Misener  (43),  John  Couke,  Christopher 
Buchner  and  John  Wilson,  while  the  vacancies  among  the 

(35)  John  Crysler  was  a  Loyalist  from  the  Mohawk  Valley 
whose  father  lost  his  life  in  the  King's  service  during  the  Revolution. 

(36  )  George  Turney  was  a  son  of  John  Turney,  U.  E.,  who, 
after  eighteen  years  in  the  8th  Regiment,  became  a  Lieutenant  in 
Butler's  Rangers  and  did  notable  service  in  the  Revolution.  The 
Turneys  located  in  Grantham  township  and  it  was  to  their  home  that 
Laura  Secord  was  taken  after  her  famous  journey  to  DeCou's. 

(37  )  Andrew  Rorbach,  a  native  of  New  Jersry,  came  to  Upper 
Canada  early  in  the  19th  century  and  lived  at  Stamford  village. 
He  was  appointed  adjutant  of  the  2nd  Lincoln  in  1813,  promoted 
captain  in  1814  and  in  later  years  rose  to  the  command  of  the  regi- 
ment.   He  died  at  Stamford  in  1843. 

(38)  David  Thomspon  had  been  a  sergeant  in  Rowe's  flank 
company.    He  was  wounded  at  Lundy's  Lane.  (Irving) 

(39 )  John  Burch  was  the  son  of  John  Burch,  Sr.,  the  pioneer 
miller. 

(40 )  Robert  Grant,  a  native  of  Inverness,  was  one  of  the  not- 
able group  of  Scots  engaged  in  business  in  Queenston  in  its  early  days. 

(41 )  George  Keefer  was  born  in  Sussex  county,  N.J.,  in  1773 
and  came  to  Canada  with  his  father's  family,  Loyalists.  They  settled 
on  the  site  of  Thorold,  of  which  town  he  is  regarded  as  the  founder. 
He  was  president  of  the  Welland  Canal  Company  and  turned  the  first 
sod  of  the  first  canal  constructed. 

(42  )  James  Cooper  commanded  a  flank  company  of  the  regi- 
ment in  1812  and  was  engaged  at  Queenston  (despatches ),  and  at 
Frenchman's  Creek.  (Irving). 

(43)  John  Misener  belonged  to  a  Loyalist  family  of  "Penn- 
sylvania Dutch"  origin,  who  settled  along  the  Chippawa  Creek  at  a 
very  early  date. 
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ensigns  were  filled  by  the  appointment  of  capable  young 
men,  some  of  whom  had  seen  much  service  in  the  ranks. 

Companies  and  detachments  of  the  regiment  had 
been  engaged  in  numerous  actions  and  expeditions, 
while  probably  every  man  had  done  arduous  picket  and 
guard  duty  along  the  frontier  in  even  the  severest  seasons, 
had  served  as  gunner  or  driver  in  the  militia  artillery  com- 
pany or  had  labored  in  the  construction  of  fortifications 
or  on  the  lines  of  communication. 

The  services  of  the  corps  had  been  numerous  and 
severe  and  had  invariabty  been  so  well  discharged  as  to 
win  the  hearty  official  commendation  of  general  officers 
commanding  on  the  Niagara  lines.  Now,  at  last,  it 
was  assembled  as  a  complete  regiment  for  service  as  a 
fighting  unit  and,  though  it  counted  scarce  three  hundred 
men,  it  was  no  small  factor  in  the  force  at  Riall's  dis- 
posal for  the  resisting  of  the  new  invasion. 

Before  noon  a  staff  orderly  rode  up  to  the  Colonel 
with  an  order  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  regiment  was 
marching  across  the  bridge  and  up  the  river  road.  Past 
Misener's  Point,  with  its  little  wharf  and  guard  house, 
and  across  the  bridge  at  the  mouth  of  Street's  Creek  they 
went,  then  turned  aside  and,  at  the  order,  lay  down  in 
their  ranks  to  await  the  turn  of  events. 

Up  and  down  the  river  road  officers  and  orderlies 
were  galloping.  While  no  news  of  what  was  going  on  was 
given  to  them,  the  waiting  militiamen  knew  that  the  tide 
of  conflict  was  rolling  nearer  and  nearer.  The  invading 
army,  having  secured  Fort  Erie,  had  turned  northward 
and  was  moving  down  towards  Chippawa  in  irresistible 
force.  Retiring  before  them,  Colonel  Pearson,  with  the 
light  companies  of  the  Royal  Scots  and  100th  regiments, 
a  few  of  the  19th  Light  Dragoons  and  a  detachment 
of  the  3rd  Lincoln  militia  regiment,  was  burning  and 
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breaking  down  bridges  and  culverts,  obstructing  the 
roads  and  sending  to  the  rear  all  the  horses,  cattle  and 
other  stock  or  provisions  that  he  could  gather.  His  ef- 
forts delayed  the  march  of  the  invaders  but  little,  for  the 
streams  were  at  low  water  and  timber  was  plentiful  and 
handy,  so  that  a  destroyed  bridge  was  soon  replaced  by 
the  enemy's  engineers. 

In  the  van  of  the  invaders  was  the  brigade  of  Win- 
field  Scott.  Under  his  skillful  and  energetic  direction  the 
column  pressed  forward  with  no  avoidable  delays.  Clash- 
es between  his  advance  guard  and  the  rear-guard  of  the 
British  were  of  constant  occurrence,  rendering  the  progress 
of  the  United  States  force  towards  Chippawa  an  almost 
continuous  skirmish  for  sixteen  miles. 

The  afternoon  was  half  spent  when  the  2nd  Lincoln 
got  orders  to  retire  upon  the  Chippawa  and  to  take  posi- 
tion in  the  edge  of  the  woods  skirting  the  south  side  of 
the  stream,  flanking  the  battery  that  covered  the  bridge- 
head. Looking  thence  across  the  plain,  they  saw  Pear- 
son's light  companies  come  across  the  Street's  Creek 
bridge  at  the  *  'double"  and  take  cover  on  the  nearer  side. 
Soon  they  were  followed  by  the  troop  of  Dragoons,  the 
last  men  of  which,  springing  from  their  horses,  began 
to  tear  up  the  planks  of  the  bridge.  Hardly  was  the  work 
started  when  a  strong  column  of  United  States  troops  ap- 
peared on  the  further  side,  whereat  all  the  British  advanc- 
ed troops  abandoned  their  hazardous  position  and  retired 
towards  the  Chippawa  battery.  Quickly  crossing  Street's 
Creek,  a  body  of  the  enemy  pursued  the  retiring  force, 
whereupon  the  Dragoons  wheeled  about  and  forced  them 
to  pause.  For  a  few  minutes  there  was  a  lively  exchange 
of  fire,  then,  the  British  infantry  having  gained  safety, 
the  Dragoons  also  galloped  in,  while  the  enemy  retraced 
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their  steps  to  the  farther  side  of  Street's  Creek,  where 
they  bivouacked. 

So  closed  the  4th  of  July,  1814,  with  the  invaders  and 
defenders  of  Canada  facing  each  other  across  the  streams 
and  plain  at  Chippawa. 


LAKE  ERIE 

The  Niagara  Peninsula,  1812-14 
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THE  EVE  OF  BATTLE 

That  was  an  anxious  night  within  the  British  lines. 
Everyone  realized  that  a  hard-fought  action  was  immin- 
ent and  that  the  fate  of  Western  Canada  might  depend 
upon  its  issue.  The  men  of  the  "Royals",  of  the  100th 
and  the  Dragoons,  who  had  faced  the  enemy  all  day, 
slept  like  the  dead,  completely  exhausted  by  their  long- 
sustained  efforts.  All  the  regular  troops  took  their  rest 
in  philosophic  ease  but  in  the  lines  of  the  militia  there  was 
anxiety  and  wakefulness.  These  men  would  face  the  foe 
and  risk  their  lives  on  the  morrow  as  would  their  regular 
comrades-in-arms,  but,  unlike  the  regulars,  they  had 
homes  and  wives  and  chiMren  whose  immediate  safety 
hung  in  the  balance.  Unable  to  rest,  they  gathered  in 
little  groups  and  talked  the  night  away. 

By  the  embers  of  a  cooking-fire  were  gathered  half  a 
score  of  Thorold  and  Stamford  men,  among  whom  were 
Lacey  and  Wilkerson.  A  tanned  young  fellow  was  speak- 
ing. 

"I  was  right  here  a  year  ago  tonight,"  he  said, 
4 'but  things  looked  different  then.  We  were  chasm' 
the  Yankees,  now  they  are  chasm'  us." 

'That  was  when  you  went  over  to  Schlosser,"  broke  in 
another.  "I  was  too  late  for  that.  Got  here  just  after 
the  boats  left.    Tell  us  about  it." 

"Well,  you  see,"  responded  the  other,  nothing  loath, 
"that  was  right  after  the  fight  in  the  Beech  woods.  Old 
Dearborn  was  so  scared  by  the  way  our  Injuns  and  'Green 
'Uns'  had  gobbled  up  Burstler  that  he  shut  himself  up 
tight  in  Fort  George  and  wouldn't  let  a  man  out  of  his 
sight.    The  outposts  that  he'd  had  here  and  at  Fort 
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Erie  and  even  Queenston  were  called  in  and  our  militia 
and  the  'Green  'Uns'  were  all  up  and  down  the  lines. 
Over  there  at  Schlosser,  right  where  you  see  that  fire  a- 
blazin'  "  (here  the  speaker  pointed  across  the  dark, 
muttering  flood  of  the  Niagara)  "the  Yanks  had  a  wharf 
and  a  blockhouse  where  they  kept  a  guard.  They  used 
to  bring  men,  guns  and  supplies  down  the  river  from 
Black  Rock  in  boats,  land  'em  at  Schlosser  and  take 
'em  overland  around  the  Portage  to  Lewiston.  Every 
day  we  could  see  the  boats  moving  up  an'  down  and  we 
wished  we  could  get  across  and  catch  a  few  of  them  be- 
cause we  knew  they  were  carrying  powder  and  arms  to 
Niagara  to  fight  us  with  and  those  were  the  things  that 
our  boys  never  had  enough  of. 

"Of  course  we  didn't  know  it,  but  Colonel  Clark  had 
the  same  idea  and  he  had  asked  DeRottenburg,  who  was 
commanding  all  our  troops  then,  for  leave  to  have  a  try 
for  those  boats.  Fitz Gibbon  had  something  to  do  with 
it  too,  for  he  had  a  finger  in  every  pie.  They  wanted  a 
lot  of  regulars  for  the  job,  but  DeRottenburg  said  he 
couldn't  spare  'em,  so  it  was  all  left  to  Clark  and  Fitz. 
Fitz  sent  Ensign  Winder  with  six  of  the  'Green  'Uns' 
and  Clark  got  together  about  fifty  of  our  men  and  the 
3rd.  He  thought  the  Yanks  would  be  sure  to  have  a  big 
time  on  the  Fourth  of  July  and  that  that  night  would  be  a 
good  time  to  go  after  them. 

"We  mustered  right  here  in  Chip' way,  but  when  the 
Colonel  looked  us  over  he  made  some  fall  out.  Some 
was  too  old,  and  some  was  too  young,  and  some  had  big 
families  to  look  after.  There  was  only  three  boats  and  he 
wanted  every  man  who  went  to  be  a  fighter,  too.  Along 
after  midnight  we  went  up  to  Street's  wharf  and  got  into 
the  boats.  There  were  thirty-four  militia  and  seven  re- 
gulars, making  forty-one,  all  told.    We  took  turns 
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at  the  oars  and  I  tell  you  it  was  a  hard  pull  over  to  the 
foot  of  Navy  Island,  for,  with  so  many  in  them,  the  boats 
were  deep  in  the  water  and  the  current  runs  mighty  strong 
right  down  to  the  Falls.  After  we  passed  below  the  is- 
lands it  was  easier,  for  the  current  helped  us  to  where  we 
wanted  to  go.  But  we  had  to  keep  pulling  strong,  just 
the  same.  Perhaps  it  was  a  good  thing,  for  we  were  so 
busy  at  the  oars  that  we  didn't  have  time  to  think  about 
what  was  ahead  of  us.  We  didn't  know  how  many  men 
there  might  be  at  Schlosser  or  whether  any  of  us  would 
ever  get  back  across  the  river  to  Canada. 

"However,  we  made  the  shore  without  any  alarm 
and  soon  found  our  way  all  around  the  blockhouse. 
The  sentries  must've  been  asleep,  for  there  wasn't  a  sound 
and  when  we  got  the  place  all  surrounded  we  roused  the 
Yankees  up  and  told  'em  we  had  'em  cut  off  and  that 
they'd  better  surrender  and  save  their  lives.  They  gave 
up  without  firing  a  shot,  and  all  marched  out  and  laid 
down  their  arms.  There  were  two  officers,  nine  soldiers, 
three  civilians  and  three  d — d  Canadian  traitors.  We  were 
mighty  glad  they  didn't  fight,  for  with  them  in  the  block- 
house we'd 've  had  a  hard  time  of  it,  as  we  had  no  cannon 
to  knock  it  down,  and,  besides,  a  boat  might  have  come 
down  from  Buffalo  or  a  party  marched  up  from  the  Falls 
at  any  time  to  give  them  help. 

"Well,  we  stood  'em  in  line  with  a  guard  over  'em 
and  then  began  to  rummage  the  place.  There  were  fifteen 
boats  tied  up  to  the  dock  and  in  a  storehouse  we  found  a 
six-pounder  gun  and  a  great  quantity  of  muskets,  pow- 
der, clothing,  provisions  and  all  sorts  of  supplies  for  their 
army .  We  took  two  flat-boats  and  a  gunbcat  and  loaded 
a  lot  of  the  best  stuff  on  them.  Then  we  punched  holes 
in  the  other  boats  and  let  them  sink  and  threw  a  great  lot 
of  stores  into  the  river.    It  seemed  a  pity  to  waste  the 
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good  stuff,  but  we  couldn't  take  it  away  and  we  wouldn't 
leave  it  for  the  Yankees  to  use  against  us. 

"Comin'  back  we  had  six  boats, — three  of  our  own 
and  three  we  had  taken, — but  we  had  fifty-five  men,  for 
we  brought  the  soldiers  and  Canadian  deserters  along 
and  made  'em  row  for  their  lives  at  the  muzzles  of  our 
guns.    The  three  Yankee  civilians  were  let  go. 

"It  was  broad  daylight  when  we  started  back  and 
we  were  in  a  hurry  to  get  away  from  shore  for  we  didn't 
know  what  minute  some  strong  body  of  Yankees  might 
come  along  and  turn  the  tables  on  us.  Just  as  we  were 
pulling  off  we  got  a  scare,  for  we  saw  a  lot  of  men  runnin' 
up  the  road  from  Manchester-way.  We  were  well  out 
from  the  shore  before  they  got  to  the  wharf,  and  then  we 
saw  that  they  were  only  men  from  Porter's  mills  at  the 
Falls.  They  had  guns  and  took  a  few  shots  at  us  but 
they  were  afraid  of  hitting  their  own  men  that  we  had  as 
prisoners  and  so  they  didn't  hit  anyone.  We  fired  back 
at  them  but  we  didn't  want  to  fight,  so  we  didn't  hit  any- 
one either.  It  would  have  been  'good-bye'  for  some  of  us 
if  anything  had  happened  one  of  our  boats  out  there,  with 
the  river  running  so  strong  and  the  rapids  so  close. 

"We  were  glad  when  we  got  back  to  Chip' way  all 
right.  The  load  of  stuff  we  brought  helped  to  increase 
the  prize-money  that  was  paid  out  a  little  while  after- 
wards. Our  regiment,  the  Car  Brigade  (44>  and  Merritt's 
dragoons  were  the  only  militia  that  got  any  of  the  money, 
because  we  were  the  only  ones  that  took  any  prize  goods 
last  year.  The  soldiers  we  had  captured  were  listed  for 
exchange,  but  the  Canadian  deserters  were  put  in  jail. 

(44)  A  troop  of  Provincial  Royal  Artillery  Drivers  ("The  Car 
Brigade  of  Provincial  Artillery"  )  was  commanded  by  Isaac  Swayze, 
a  veteran  of  the  Revolution  and  a  member  of  the  Legislature  for 
twenty  years. 
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"Colonel  Clark  had  done  so  well  that  they  gave  him 
second  command  of  the  big  raid  on  Black  Rock  the  next 
week,  where  he  got  wounded  and  Colonel  Bisshopp  was 
shot  three  times  and  died  of  his  wounds.' 1 

The  conclusion  of  this  story  found  most  of  the  men 
drowsy  and  soon  quietness  reigned  in  the  Lincoln  lines 
as  in  all  the  rest  of  the  camp,  save  where  sentries  and 
pickets  kept  guard  and  where,  back  in  the  woods,  a  hund- 
red Indians  under  Norton  <45)  prepared  for  the  day  of 
battle  with  hideous  noise  and  uncouth  dancing. 

(45 )  John  Norton,  the  son  of  a  British  officer,  married  a  Mo- 
hawk "princess"  and  lived  among  the  Indians,  over  whom  he  had 
great  influence.  He  led  their  warriors  in  many  actions  oi  the  war  of 
1812-14,  and  was  wounded  at  Queenston  Heights.  Drummond  des- 
cribed him  as  "a  man  of  the  coolest  and  most  determined  courage." 
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Reveille  sounded  at  grey  dawn  and  the  rested  men 
were  quickly  fed.  A  galloper  from  Niagara  brought 
news  that  the  "King's"  had  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  having  crossed  the  lake  in  the  night,  and  were 
now  on  the  march  for  Chippawa.  They  were  still  far 
away  on  their  sixteen-mile  route,  but  the  knowledge 
that  they  were  indeed  coming  cheered  the  whole  camp 
as  the  news  became  generally  known. 

"Colonel  Dickson,  General  Riall  wishes  to  see  you 
at  headquarters." 

The  day  was  still  very  young  when  the  order  was 
brought  to  the  commander  of  the  2nd  Lincoln.  He  soon 
returned  from  his  interview  with  the  General  and  prompt- 
ly put  the  regiment  in  motion.  Across  the  bridge  he  led, 
then  wheeled  to  the  right  and  followed  the  belt  of  woods 
bordering  the  south  bank  of  the  Chippawa  Creek.  Here 
they  halted.  Soon  Norton's  painted  redskins  came  up 
and  passed  them,  vanishing  silently  into  the  forest  on  the 
right. 

Across  the  cleared  land  that  stretched  from  the 
Chippawa  to  Street's  Creek  could  be  seen  the  smoke  aris- 
ing from  the  enemy's  breakfast  fires.  Parties  of  their 
light  troops  were  already  active,  advancing  on  the  plain 
and  distantly  reconnoitering  the  Chippawa  bridge  and 
batteries.  From  the  British  lines  little  parties  of  obser- 
vation went  forward  to  within  musket-shot  of  the  in- 
vaders and  trifling  exchanges  of  fire  took  place. 

The  Indians  having  advanced  some  distance  into  the 
wood  on  the  right  and  found  it  clear  of  the  enemy,  the 
militia  were  ordered  to  support  their  farther  progress. 
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while  the  light  companies  of  the  100th  and  Royal  Scots 
crossed  the  bridge  and  followed  to  support  the  militia. 

This  movement  soon  brought  on  frequent  clashes 
between  pickets  and  patrolling  parties  of  the  two  armies, 
the  woods  resounding  with  shots  and  Indian  whoops. 
The  Redskins  operating  with  the  British  found  them- 
selves opposed  by  warriors  of  their  own  race,  who  were  in 
turn  supported  by  bodies  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
militia.  It  was  now  established  that,  during  the  night, 
the  United  States  army  had  been  joined  by  General 
Porter's  militia  brigade  and  by  a  large  band  of  Indians, 
chiefly  Senecas  under  their  famous  chief,  Red  Jacket, 
with  some  Cayugas  and  Oneidas. 

Feeling  their  way  forward  through  the  dense  under- 
brush, the  Canadian  militia  and  Indians  came  upon  an 
outpost  of  the  enemy  consisting  of  fifty  men  and  two 
officers.  This  party,  seeing  foes  menacing  them  from  all 
sides,  fired  one  hasty  volley  and  fled,  the  officers  running 
with  the  men.  One  of  the  soldiers  was  wounded  and  fell, 
but  his  panic-stricken  comrades  abandoned  him  to  his 
fate.  Shouting  and  firing,  the  Canadians  pursued  and 
would  have  chased  the  fugitives  into  their  own  lines  had 
not  an  officer  of  United  States  Artillery  unexpectedly  ap- 
peared and  by  his  example  and  exhortation,  stopped  the 
rout,  turned  it  into  a  counter-attack,  rescued  the  wounded 
man  and  then  conducted  an  orderly  retreat. 

So  the  morning  wore  away  in  petty  warfare.  To- 
wards noon  there  was  an  outburst  of  cheering  from  the 
British  lines  behind  the  Chippawa, — the  "Kings"  had 
arrived !  Its  ranks  reduced  by  many  fights  and  by  re- 
lentless disease  from  the  full  complement  of  a  thousand 
men  to  scarce  four  hundred,  and  these  survivors  weakened 
and  worn  by  long  service  and  terrible  hardships,  the 
"  King's  "  might  not  be  considered  to  be  a  very  formid- 
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able  fighting  unit,  but  such  was  its  fame  and  such  the 
ardour  that  burned  unquenched  in  the  hearts  of  its 
veterans  that  when,  that  day,  they  arrived,  footsore 
and  weary  from  sixteen  miles  toiling  over  dusty  roads 
under  a  burning  sun,  every  soul  in  the  British  army,  from 
General  to  drummer-boy,  greeted  them  with  delighted  ap- 
plause and  felt  that  the  British  force  had  received  a  great 
addition  to  its  strength.  Brief  time  was  given  them 
for  rest  and  refreshment,  for  the  operations  that  had  been 
delayed  until  their  arrival  were  soon  afoot. 

The  sun  was  well  past  meridian  when  Colonel  Dick- 
son received  orders  to  again  advance  through  the  woods 
with  the  Lincoln  militia  and  press  upon  the  enemy's 
flank.  He  had  about  three  hundred  men,  chiefly  of  his 
own  regiment,  with  a  few  from  the  3rd,  while  Norton's 
Indians  were  directed  to  co-operate  in  the  movement. 
The  advance  was  promptly  commenced.  Soon  the  Lin- 
colns  encountered  the  Pennsylvanians  and  New  Yorkers 
under  Porter,  who  were  supported  by  the  Senecas  and 
Cayugas  under  Red  Jacket,  and  a  typical  forest  battle 
was  precipitated.  Though  much  inferior  in  point  of 
numbers  the  Canadians  pressed  steadily  forward,  the  foe 
giving  ground  before  them.  Seeing  Porter's  brigade 
rapidly  retiring,  the  commander  of  the  United  States 
forces  sent  strong  reinforcements  which  were  sufficient 
to  turn  the  tide  as  soon  as  they  got  into  action. 

In  a  twinkling  the  situation  was  reversed  and  the 
Lincolns  found  themselves  in  a  situation  to  test  the 
steadiness  of  the  most  seasoned  troops.  Without  sup- 
ports, their  left  flank  in  the  air,  and  their  right,  extending 
into  the  woods,  covered  only  by  the  Indians  (an  unstable 
defence  when  things  were  going  wrong),  precipitate 
retreat  offered  the  only  hope  of  escape  from  annihilation 
by  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  enemy  advancing 
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rapidly  against  their  front.  But,  though  outnumbered 
and  imperilled,  the  Lincolns  were  not  demoralized. 
The  old  Ranger  craft  of  bush -fighting,  originally  learned 
from  the  Indians  but  improved  by  the  pale-face's  cooler 
judgment,  was  brought  into  play.  The  regiment  gave 
ground  quickly,  but  there  was  neither  panic  nor  disorder. 
Every  bush,  tree  and  log  that  lay  in  their  way  was  utiliz- 
ed momentarily  for  shelter  and  from  every  covert  stead- 
ily-aimed rifles  sent  their  deadly  warnings  into  the  pur- 
suing ranks.  Each  Lincoln  man  looked  after  himself 
but  at  the  same  time  kept  in  touch  with  his  comrades 
to  the  left  and  right,  while  the  sergeants  and  officers  pass- 
ed quickly  through  the  extended  ranks,  directing,  en- 
couraging and  commending.  Load  quickly,  aim  slowly, 
fire,  fall  back  and  take  new  cover, — these  were  the  tactics, 
individually  practiced,  that  saved  the  regiment  from  rout 
and  kept  the  foe  in  play. 

But  no  amount  of  courage  and  skill  could  com- 
pensate for  the  numerical  odds,  and  the  pursuing  force 
included  hundreds  of  men  whose  skill  with  the  rifle  was 
not  inferior  to  that  of  the  Canadians.  Lincoln  paid 
dearly  for  her  stubbornness  that  day  and  many  of  her 
sons  fell  gallantly  with  their  faces  to  the  foe. 

Captain  Rowe,  the  brave  old  Ranger,  lingering  to 
confront  his  ancient  enemies  at  close  quarters,  turned  to 
escape  when  they  were  almost  upon  him  and  fell  with  a 
bullet  through  his  heart.  Captain  Turney  also  met 
death  among  his  men  and  Lieutenant  McDonnell,  lead- 
ing Askings  company,  shared  the  fate  of  his  seniors. 
The  commands  of  these  three  companies  devolved  upon 
Lieutenant  John  Wilson,  Lieutenant  Jacob  C.  Ball  (46) 

(46)  Seven  members  of  the  numerous  Loyalist  family  named 
Ball  were  militia  officers  in  1812-14,  but,  owing  to  a  confusing  similar- 
ity in  Christian  names,  it  is  very  difficult,  from  the  records,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  services  of  one  from  another. 
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and  Ensign  John  Fraligh  (47)  ,  respectively. 

All  the  companies  engaged  suffered  numerous  casual- 
ties. Lieutenants  Bowman  and  Clement (48)  sustained 
wounds  and  Ensign  Kirkpatrick  (49)  ,  of  Burch's  com- 
pany, was  shot  through  the  body.  Among  the  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men  the  loss  was  equally  se- 
vere. Sergeant  Oldfield  and  Private  Blanchette  died 
with  Captain  Rowe;  Cooper's  company  had  Sergeant 
Thompson  and  Privates  Bastedo  and  Teetor  killed; 
Askin's  company  lost  Privates  Forsythe  and  McDonnel. 
Every  platoon  on  the  firing-line  had  vacancies  in  its 
ranks.  Samuel  Adams  and  Robert  Taylor  were  left 
corpses  as  the  regiment  fell  back.  Timothy  Skinner,  a 
Loyalist  town-officer  of  Stamford,  lay  close  beside 
Stephen  Peer,  the  noted  rifleman.  Neighbors  in  the  set- 
tlement and  comrades  in  the  ranks,  in  death  they  were  not 
separated. 

Too  true  had  been  Mrs.  Peer's  prophesy, — "There'll 
be  many  a  widow  in  Stamford  this  day  week."  Not  only 
in  Stamford,  but  in  Thorold,  Pelham  and  Niagara  as 
well  were  there  widows  and  orphans  of  gallant  Loyalists 
and  militiamen  to  mourn  for  the  dead  on  the  field  of 
Chippawa. 

Among  the  many  wounded  were  Stephen  Howey,  of 
Stamford,  and  Anthony  Rible,  both  of  Rowe's  company; 
Lanty  Shannon  from  the  banks  of  Muddy  Run,  James 
Thompson  of  Turney's  company,  Samuel  Weir  and  many 
others. 

At  last  Lieutenant-Colonel  Dickson,  who  had  shared 

(47 )  Several  members  of  the  Fraligh  or  Fralick  family  served 
in  Butler's  Rangers  and  were  Loyalist  grantees  in  Stamford  Township. 

(48)  Louis  Clement  belonged  to  a  prominent  Loyalist  family 
of  Niagara  Township  and  had  served  in  the  Lincoln  Artillery.  (Irv- 
ing). 

(49)  Kirkpatrick:    See  appendix. 
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all  the  perils  of  his  men  in  attack  and  retreat,  was  dis- 
abled by  a  wound  and  the  corps  was  taken  over  by  Major 
David  Secord,  some-time  of  Butler's  Rangers. 

So  the  Lincoln  men  fought  and  fell  and  the  survivors 
made  their  way  back,  step  by  step  and  tree  by  tree. 
Every  time  they  eluded  the  rush  of  the  foe  and  dashed  to 
a  new  cover  some  prostrate  forms  marked  where  the 
line  had  stood,  while  the  fast-thinning  ranks  heard  with 
bitter  hearts  the  savage  death-cries  of  the  Senecas  when 
a  Lincoln  man  fell  into  their  clutches. 

The  woods  resounded  with  the  firing  and  the  cries 
of  the  combatants;  only  those  actually  engaged  could 
have  any  knowledge  of  just  how  the  contest  was  going. 
Amid  the  undergrowth  any  extended  vision  was  im- 
possible and  even  the  battalion  officers  could  not  be 
certain  at  an\  moment  that  the  line  was  not  broken  and 
pierced  and  the  companies  in  imminent  peril  of  being 
surrounded.  Chippawa  and  its  batteries  were  far  to  the 
rear  and  it  seemed  that  the  Lincolns  might  yet  be  an- 
nihilated before  they  reached  that  friendly  shelter. 

But  succor,  strong,  though  unsuspected,  was  close  at 
hand.  Rushing  back  through  thick  bushes,  after  giving 
the  pursuers  a  moment ary  check,  the  worn-out  Canadians 
suddenly  found  themselves  passing  through  the  ranks 
of  British  regulars! 

Informed  of  the  overwhelming  opposition  encounter- 
ed by  the  militia  and  of  their  great  danger,  General  Riall 
had  despatched  the  light  companies  of  the  " Royals," 
the  "King's"  and  the  100th  regiments  to  their  assistance. 
Doubling  through  the  woods  until  close  behind  the  fir- 
ing-line, the  light-infantry  men  took  cover  and  permitted 
the  Lincolns  to  pass  through  their  files  to  the  rear,  where 
they  quickly  re-formed. 

On  came  the  foe,  exultant,  reckless  and  burning  to 
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close  with  the  elusive  Canadians.  "Fire!"  A  sheet  of 
flame  burst  from  the  greenery  in  their  very  faces,  a  wither- 
ing hail  of  balls  smote  their  ranks  and  a  cheering  line  of 
British  scarlet  dashed  upon  them  from  the  smoke. 

Once  more  were  the  tables  turned.  Back  went  the 
New  Yorkers,  the  Pennsylvanians  and  their  red  allies; 
forward  swept  the  British  regulars.  The  Lincolns,  at 
Major  Secord's  call,  returned  to  the  fray  and  fiercely  as- 
sailed the  enemy's  right  flank;  the  Mohawks  at  the  same 
time  savagely  attacked  the  left  and  a  new  wave  of  com- 
bat and  slaughter  went  rolling  southward  through  the 
blood-stained  and  corpse-strewn  woods.  On,  and  on, 
and  on,  into  the  very  lines  of  the  United  States  army  was 
the  charge  driven,  until  strong  battalions  of  their  regulars 
were  thrown  across  its  path  and  the  pursuers  were  forced 
to  desist  from  the  chase. 

In  the  first  advance  against  the  foe,  George  Lacey 
and  the  Wilkersons  had  borne  their  part  like  men.  When 
the  tide  of  battle  carried  them  backward  they  gave 
ground  as  the  men  to  left  and  right  of  them  fell  back, 
striving  to  maintain  a  continuous  if  very  open  line. 
As  the  retreat  became  more  rapid  the  enemy's  Indians 
grew  bolder  and  pressed  forward  in  the  van  of  the  ad- 
vance. A  daring  group  dashed  out  right  in  front  of  Lacey 
and  Jacob  Wilkerson,  endeavouring  to  penetrate  the  line 
and  cut  off  some  of  the  Canadians.  Both  Lacey  and  Wilk- 
erson fired  and  the  Indians  dropped  back  and  took  cover. 
The  long  muzzle-loading  rifles  of  the  militiamen  forced 
them  to  expose  themselves  while  re-loading  but  each 
used  pouch  and  ramrod  as  fast  as  well-trained  fingers 
could  measure  out  powder  and  ball.  Glancing  through 
the  trees,  Lacey  discerned  an  Indian  with  his  rifle  at  his 
shoulder  taking  careful  aim  at  Wilkerson. 

"Look  out,  Jake,"  shouted  he, — but  too  late.    As  he 
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spoke  the  savage's  weapon  cracked  and  Wilkerson  threw 
up  his  arms  and  fell  forward  without  a  groan. 

Exultant  at  the  success  of  his  shot,  the  Indian  leaped 
upon  a  fallen  log  and  shrilled  the  death-cry.  It  proved  to 
be  his  last  utterance,  for  Lacey 's  rifle  sprang  to  the 
shoulder  and  the  Indian  fell  backward  with  a  bullet  in  his 
brain. 

Dropping  his  weapon,  Lacey  knelt  by  Wilkerson 
and  turned  the  inert  form  over.  True  as  his  own  had 
been  the  savage's  aim!  No  human  aid  could  avail  Jacob 
anything.  To  remain  by  his  side  was  to  court  death  by 
the  tomahawk.  Lacey  took  from  round  the  dead  man's 
throat  the  silk  neckerchief,  pierced  by  the  fatal  ball  and 
saturated  with  blood.  Thrusting  this  memento  into  the 
breast  of  his  tunic  and  laying  Wilkerson's  body  under  a 
low  bush,  he  snatched  up  his  rifle  and  sprang  after  his 
retiring  comrades,  just  in  time  to  escape  the  next  rush 
of  the  foe. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  advance  of  the  British 
regulars  enabled  him  to  regain  the  scene  of  his  friend's 
death  and  to  guide  thither  the  dead  man's  brothers. 
Nothing  could  be  done  but  close  the  sightless  eyes,  com- 
pose the  stiffening  limbs  and  more  effectually  conceal  the 
body  until  there  might  be  opportunity  to  remove  it, — 
an  opportunity  that  was  never  to  come. 

Though  the  foe  had  been  thrust  back,  there  was  little 
time  for  mourning  the  dead  or  even  for  assisting  the 
wounded,  for  zealous  officers  were  recalling  to  his  place 
every  man  able  to  handle  a  gun.  Once  more  the  2nd 
Lincoln  closed  its  thinned  and  wearied  ranks  and  took 
position  in  the  fringe  of  trees  skirting  the  plain. 
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THE  FORLORN  HOPE 

The  fighting  in  the  woods  almost  ceased  for  a  short 
time  while  preparations  for  the  greater  movement  to 
which  it  had  been  the  overture  were  completed.  Riall 
now  crossed  the  Chippawa  with  his  three  weak  battalions 
of  regulars,  his  few  guns  and  his  handful  of  dragoons. 
The  artillery  galloped  out  on  the  river  road  and  began  to 
shell  the  United  States  lines,  while  the  infantry  deployed 
across  the  plain  and  the  mounted  men  remained  in  the 
rear. 

The  commander  of  the  invading  army  promptly  met 
this  challenge  by  a  like  movement  of  his  troops  and  in  a 
brief  time  placed  in  view  a  force  very  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  defenders.  United  States  artillery,  superior 
in  number  of  guns,  briskly  engaged  the  British  field  pieces 
while  the  infantry  battalions  crossed  the  bridge  over 
Street's  Creek  or  forded  the  shallows  of  the  stream  and 
drew  up  in  fighting  formation  with  unfaltering  steadiness 
and  precision.  These  simple  manoeuvres  of  both  forces 
took  but  a  short  time  to  execute  and  the  stage  was  quickly 
set  for  the  final  act  of  the  bloody  drama. 

The  two  main  bodies  faced  each  other  across  the  open 
fields,  each  supported  on  the  flank  nearest  the  river  by 
its  artillery,  while  the  other  wing,  touching  the  forest 
to  the  west,  was  covered  and  prolonged  by  light  troops, 
militia  and  Indians,  waiting  to  resume  the  struggle  in 
which  they  had  already  been  engaged  and  which  had 
cost  them  so  dearly.  The  whole  British  force  mustered 
only  about  2,000  men  while  the  United  States  forces  were 
more  than  twice  as  strong. 

For  a  time  the  artillery  had  the  contest  to  themselves, 
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the  gunners  on  each  side  fixing  attention  upon  their  ad- 
versaries and  striving  by  accurate  and  rapid  firing  to  dis- 
mount or  disable  the  opposing  guns.  The  field  pieces 
roared  and  bellowed,  the  artillerymen  working  like  fiends 
to  swab,  load  and  fire  again,  negligent  of  the  storms  of 
shot  and  shell  that  fell  around  them.  Sponge  and  ram- 
mer and  match  were  plied  with  unfailing  regularity. 
Did  a  man  fall,  the  implement  was  snatched  from  his 
relaxing  hands  and  plied  as  vigorously  as  before. 

Though  inferior  in  numbers  and  weight,  the  British 
guns  were  gallantly  served  and  were  pushed  forward 
again  and  again  until  only  four  hundred  yards  separated 
them  from  the  opposing  batteries.  At  this  range  an 
artillery  duel  could  not  last  long.  Soon  a  shot  from  the 
enemy,  crashing  into  a  British  ammunition  wagon,  caus- 
ed an  explosion  that  scattered  gunners  and  equipment 
like  chaff.  Recovering  from  the  shock,  the  gallant  Royal 
Artillery-men  who  had  escaped  death  or  injury  rushed 
back  to  their  pieces,  only  to  find  that  most  of  the  am- 
munition had  been  destroyed  and  the  battery  all  but  dis- 
abled. Prolonged  cheers  from  the  opposing  lines  pro- 
claimed that  the  extent  of  the  disaster  was  appreciated 
there  and  a  battalion  of  infantry,  advancing  from  their 
right,  threatened  the  crippled  guns. 

The  moment  is  critical  in  the  extreme  and  Riall 
seizes  it  for  an  effort  that  shall  decide  the  issue  of  the 
day.  Calling  upon  Colonel  Gordon  and  the  Marquis  of 
Tweeddaleto  form  their  battalions  in  parallel  columns, 
ordering  a  field  gun  to  be  advanced  upon  each  flank  and  a 
third  in  the  space  between  the  regiments,  he  spurs  out 
before  the  line  and  leads  the  whole  force  straight  to  the 
front,  while  the  Lincoln  militia  and  the  light  companies 
of  regulars  again  advance  by  the  wooded  ground  on  the 
right.   The  King's  regiment  is  formed  in  reserve,  being 
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too  enfeebled  and  wearied  to  take  part  in  this  desperate 
attempt. 

Marching  straight  across  the  plain  towards  the 
centre  of  the  enemy's  line  the  little  force  is  now  assailed 
by  a  storm  of  artillery  fire  such  as  the  day  has  not  pre- 
viously seen.  The  foe  have  brought  up  fresh  batteries, 
the  British  guns  are  reduced  almost  to  silence  and  the 
whole  power  of  the  enemy's  ordnance  is  turned  upon  the 
gallant  scarlet-coated  infantry.  Gusts  of  grape  and 
canister  sweep  the  plain  like  hail  and  round  shot  in  in- 
creasing numbers  are  hurled  upon  the  uncovered  troops. 
As  midsummer  hailstorms  sweep  and  crush  the  ripened 
grain,  so  that  hail  of  lead  smites  and  shatters  the  devoted 
battalions,  yet  on  they  go !  Steady  as  if  on  parade,  they 
face  the  deadly  storm.  From  the  right  flank  an  advanced 
battalion  of  United  States  troops  opens  a  destructive 
cross-fire.  Riall,  to  check  this  added  danger,  orders  the 
"King's"  up  to  prolong  his  line. 

No  shot  is  fired  from  the  British  columns.  Now  and 
again  the  cannons  speak,  but  the  infantry  makes  no  reply 
to  the  deadly  storm  that  pours  upon  them.  On,  and  on, 
and  on,  into  an  inferno  of  hurtling  missies,  their  quick- 
step never  falters.  With  silent  lips  drawn  tight  over 
clenched  teeth  and  hands  gripping  hard  on  the  bayonet- 
tipped  muskets,  those  veterans  glare  unflinchingly  in  the 
very  face  of  death  and  strain  every  nerve  and  sinew 
to  reach  the  blazing  line  of  the  foe,  through  which  a 
British  charge  may  tear  its  relentless  way.  Only  the 
wounded  shriek  as  the  shrapnel  cuts  them  down,  and  many, 
bleeding  from  flesh  wounds,  gasp  and  groan  as  they 
still  strive  forward  with  the  columns.  Long  grasses  and 
tangled  creepers  clog  their  steps,  unseen  ditches  set  the 
files  staggering  and  stumbling.  The  July  sun  beats 
down  upon  them,  acrid  powder-fumes  strangle  them, 
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round-shot  tear  vistas  through  their  ranks,— yet  on  they 
go  ! 

"Close  up,  close  up,  don't  straggle!  Forward! 
We'll  soon  be  at  'em,"  cry  the  officers,  waving  their  swords 
and  pointing  to  the  front  where  Riall  leads  on.  And  now, 
when  two  hundred  yards  separates  them  from  their 
goal,  they  get  the  word, — "Charge!"  A  wild,  hoarse 
cry  rings  across  the  field,  the  quick-step  breaks  into  the 
"double"  and  in  a  mad  frenzy  the  mass  sweeps  forward, 
defying  destruction  and  death. 

A  bullet  tears  through  the  chin  and  neck  of  Colonel 
Gordon(50),  but  the  sight  of  their  loved  commander  being 
carried  to  the  rear,  bathed  in  blood,  serves  only  to  steel 
the  hearts  of  the  gallant  "Royals."  A  moment  more  and 
the  "Hundredth,"  too,  has  lost  the  guidance  of  its  Colonel. 
The  noble  Marquis,  badly  hit  in  the  leg,  pitches  forward 
in  the  long  grass  and  is  picked  up  and  carried  back.  Yet 
on  they  go ! 

As  the  charge  nears  the  enemy's  line  the  fire  of  still 
other  battalions  opens  upon  it.  The  carnage  grows  more 
terrible.  Men  fall  in  ranks  and  heaps  and  the  companies 
show  pitifully  thin.  Undisturbed,  save  by  the  occasional 
discharge  of  a  British  field  piece,  the  United  States 
battalions  load  and  fire  as  deliberately  as  if  at  practice. 
Never  before  have  troops  of  their  country  faced,  unshaken, 
the  charge  of  British  regulars.  With  delight  Winfield 
Scott  perceives  that  the  long  training  of  his  regiments 
has  borne  fruit  and  that  they  have  acquired  that  coolness 
in  action  which,  the  proudest  evidence  of  Anglo-Saxon 
valor,  has  hitherto  been  developed  only  in  the  British 
army.    The  panics  of  Queenston  Heights,  Chateauguay 

(50)  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gordon  recovered  sufficiently  to 
lead  his  regiment  in  the  action  at  Lundy's  Lane.  He  was  killed  be- 
fore Fort  Erie  on  September  17th  of  the  same  year. 
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and  Crysler's  Farm  pass  into  history  and  a  new  spirit 
is  born  in  the  army  of  the  United  States. 

Against  that  unbroken  wall  of  courage,  borne  in  the 
breasts  of  men  of  their  own  speech  and  race  and  supported 
by  such  a  concentration  of  fire  as  battle-fields  have  sel- 
dom seen,  even  a  British  charge  cannot  prevail.  The 
leading  platoons  are  swept  away.  Each  volley  cuts  a 
bloody  swath.  Of  nineteen  officers,  the  "Hundredth" 
has  but  five  left.  Some  companies  are  without  guidance. 
The  battalion  has  lost  half  its  strength  in  a  few  minutes. 
Only  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  are  left  unwounded.  The 
"Royals,"  stronger  at  first,  have  lost  more.  Four  cap- 
tains and  seven  lieutenants  are  cut  down.  A  trail  of 
prostrate  forms  marks  the  line  of  their  advance. 

No  wonder  the  remnant  slackens  and  hesitates! 
What  more  can  be  asked  of  them?  What  use  to  hurl 
those  pitiful  wrecks  of  battalions  against  the  unshaken 
lines  of  the  foe  ? 

Flesh  and  blood  has  reached  its  apex  of  endurance. 
Within  eighty  yards  of  the  enemy's  line  they  falter, 
they  pause,  they  halt,  they  turn  aside !  "On,  men!  On! 
Forward!  Get  at  them  with  the  bayonet!  Charge!" 
cry  the  few  remaining  officers, — but  in  vain.  Only  Riall 
and  the  faithful  remanent  of  his  staff  still  strive  toward 
the  foe.  His  aide  is  struck  down  at  his  side,  bullets 
pierce  his  clothing;  within  the  closing  jaws  of  death 
he  stands  almost  alone.  The  unspeakable  bitterness  of 
the  leader  of  a  forlorn  hope  that  has  failed  sweeps  over 
him.  Death  would  be  a  welcome,  but  it  comes  not. 
Success  has  fled  but  duty  remains.  The  heroic  leader 
turns  to  save  what  he  may  of  the  remnant  of  his  gallant 
band. 

The  survivors  of  the  leading  companies  fall  back 
upon  their  supports,  ranks  are  broken  and  files  are  lost. 
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Hoarse  voices  shout  vain  orders,  hardly  heard  between 
the  crashing  volleys.  "Back,  back,  retire!"  is  the  cry, 
and  the  retreat  is  in  full  course.  Back  across  the  blood- 
bought  field  they  go. 

The  cheering  enemy  seize  the  moment  to  advance 
from  the  position  they  have  held  so  imperturbably. 
Their  centre  surges  out  in  a  dark  blue  wave  beneath 
a  curling  foam  of  smoke.  Battalions  press  forward 
on  the  wings  and  overlap  the  shrunken  flanks  of  the 
broken  British.  The  crippled  guns  lie  helpess  and  de- 
fenceless, easy  prizes  for  the  cavalry  that  has  hitherto 
held  aloof  but  now  sweeps  forward  to  share  in  the  harvest 
of  victory.  Complete  annihilation  hovers  over  the 
beaten  force.  But  see!  What  is  this  movement  that 
stays  the  culmination  of  the  tragedy?  Why  do  the  foe 
pause?  From  the  right,  the  "King's",  saved  from  the 
charge  for  just  such  a  moment,  and,  at  the  call  of  duty 
forgetful  of  weakness  and  exhaustion,  deploys  gallantly 
in  the  face  of  the  advancing  victors  and  interposes  be- 
tween them  and  their  prey;  while  on  the  left,  with  rattle 
of  hoofs  and  defiant  cheer,  the  19th  Dragoons  spur  out 
to  the  horseless  guns,  hitch  their  chargers  to  the  limbers 
and  dash  away  in  the  very  teeth  of  their  baffled  rivals. 
Cheered  by  this  daring  exploit  of  the  cavalry  and  steadied 
by  the  example  of  the  "King's,"  the  broken  battalions 
cease  their  flight,  regain  a  semblance  of  order  and  the 
rout  becomes  an  orderly  retreat.  Steadily  the  whole  force 
retires  upon  the  bridge;  corps  after  corps  crosses  the 
narrow  causeway,  while  the  enemy,  following  closely,  re- 
ceives the  fire  of  the  tete-de-pont  battery,  pauses,  and  in 
turn  retires  to  his  own  lines. 

The  fight  at  Chippawa  is  ended. 

Terrible  was  the  scene  on  which  the  evening  skies 
looked  down.    The  fair  plain  upon  which  morning  had 
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smiled  was  now  a  shambles,  strewn  with  the  torn  bodies  of 
dead  and  dying  men.  From  Street's  Creek  to  the  Chip- 
pawa  and  from  the  banks  of  the  rolling  Niagara  to  the 
drooping  woods  on  the  west  went  up  one  awful  chorus  of 
cries  and  groans,  curses,  prayers  and  pleas  for  aid  or  death. 
To  scores  of  the  wounded,  kindly  death  was  the  only  aid 
possible.  The  sinking  sun  veiled  his  face  from  the  awful 
sight  amd  a  drenching  shower  brought  merciful  ease  to  the 
fevered  victims  of  the  day's  struggle. 
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FROM  THE  DEPTHS 

Within  the  opposing  lines  that  night  there  was  the 
rest  of  exhaustion,  save  where  the  sufferers  wailed  and 
the  surgeons  plied  their  ghastly  trade.  From  Chippawa 
long  trains  of  wagons,  laden  with  wounded,  jolted  away 
over  the  Portage  Road  to  the  Falls,  Queenston  and  Nia- 
gara. Every  house  and  church  by  the  way  became  a 
temporary  hospital.  From  the  enemy's  camp  like  pro- 
cessions set  out  for  Fort  Erie  and  Buffalo,  carrying  not 
only  the  wounded  of  their  own  army  but  many  also  of  the 
helpless  British  whom  they  had  collected  from  the  field. 

Both  generals  prepared  without  pause  for  renewal 
of  the  contest.  Riall,  his  force  lessened  by  a  third,  sent 
despatches  to  Drummond,  imploring  reinforcements. 
He  knew  that  Brown  would  attack  the  Chippawa  posi- 
tion and  that  the  force  remaining  at  his  disposal  was  un- 
equal to  the  task  of  its  defence.  A  day  or  two  proved 
the  correctness  of  his  forecast.  The  invaders,  cutting 
roads  through  the  forest  to  different  points  on  the  Chip- 
pawa creek,  constructed  batteries  and  commenced  bridges 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  troops  sent  to  oppose  them. 
His  flank  thus  about  to  be  turned,  Riall's  position  was  un- 
tenable. Dismantling  his  batteries  and  the  bridge,  he 
withdrew  unmolested  to  the  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Niagara. 

Crushing  in  its  discouragement  as  such  a  reverse 
was  bound  to  be,  the  effect  upon  the  regulars  was  small  as 
compared  with  that  upon  the  men  of  the  Lincoln  militia. 
To  the  former  it  was  the  fortune  of  war.  They  would 
fight  again.    Sorrow  for  the  loss  of  such  numbers  of  com- 
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rades  was  mingled  with  amazement  that  United  States 
troops  had  stood  firm  in  the  face  of  a  British  charge. 
Hereafter  they  would  meet  the  Yankees  in  the  field  with 
a  new  respect. 

To  the  militia  the  defeat  was  an  overwhelming 
disaster.  For  the  moment  they  were  demoralized. 
When  Riall  led  the  regulars  across  the  plain  they  expected 
to  see  him  pierce  Brown's  centre,  roll  up  his  ranks  in 
disorder  and  thrust  his  whole  force  back  upon  Street's 
creek  at  the  bayonet's  point.  Exultant  they  joined  the 
advance,  but  their  progress  was  brief.  The  recoiling 
of  the  "Royals"  before  unendurable  fire  and  the  unpre- 
cedented coolness  of  the  foe  filled  them  with  dismay. 
Falling  back  across  the  Chippawa  with  the  other  beaten 
troops,  one  appaling  realization  filled  their  minds, — 
Riall  could  not  hold  his  position  and  the  enemy  would 
soon  sweep  the  Peninsula  again.  Once  more  the  Loyal- 
ists' homes  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  invaders.  Pro- 
tection for  their  families  was  now  the  first  thought  of 
the  Lincoln  men;  they  besieged  their  officers  with  pleas 
for  release  from  duty.  Some  indeed,  deserted.  On  the 
morning  of  the  sixth  of  July  a  much  reduced  number 
answered  the  roll-call  at  Chippawa.  Riall  made  no 
effort  to  detain  them.  Enough  remained  with  him  to 
serve  as  guides  and  scouts  and  for  the  guard  and  picket 
duties  for  which  they  were  especially  adapted.  A  greater 
number  would  have  but  added  to  the  strain  on  his  com- 
missariat; they  were  better  employed  in  protecting  their 
families  and  securing  the  resources  of  the  country  from 
spoliation.  He  knew  that  they  would  rally  when  the  call 
to  the  colors  was  sounded  again. 

Hastening  homeward  by  every  road  and  trail,  the 
militiamen  carried  the  story  of  defeat,  disaster  and  death 
to  the  remotest  settlements.    To  many  a  home  came  the 
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tale  that  husband,  father  or  son  had  last  been  seen  lying 
dead  or  wounded  in  the  forest  beyond  the  Chippawa. 
Of  many  who  had  gone  forth  to  battle  no  tidings  could  be 
learned,  nor,  indeed,  was  sure  news  ever  to  come;  for 
the  dead  were  laid  by  foreign  hands  in  unmarked  graves 
or  upon  the  funeral  pyre  and  no  identification  or  record 
was  attempted. 

The  men  of  the  2nd  Lincoln  who  remained  with  the 
army  were  assigned  to  companies  as  circumstances  ren- 
dered most  convenient  and  when  the  Chippawa  position 
was  abandoned  these  retired  westward,  while  most 
of  the  regulars  were  thrown  into  the  forts  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Niagara. 

George  Lacey  was  attached  to  the  company  of  Cap- 
tain John  Crysler,  which  withdrew  to  the  wilderness  of 
the  Short  Hills,  whence  their  scouting  parties  sallied  forth 
to  hang  upon  the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  invading  army  as 
it  moved  upon  the  frontier  lines.  Every  movement  of  the 
United  States  troops  was  quickly  perceived  and  reported, 
while  foraging  parties  and  wagon  trains  were  daily  am- 
bushed and  destroyed  or  captured.  The  old  familar  tac- 
tics of  plunder  and  personal  ill-treatment  were  again  put 
into  full  practice  by  the  invaders  in  dealing  with  the  hap- 
less non-combatant  populace  and  feelings  of  the  most 
bitter  animosity  actuated  both  parties.  Finally  the  New 
York  militia  destroyed  the  beautiful  village  of  St.  Davids 
by  fire,  and  practically  every  house  in  the  eastern  portion 
of  Stamford  township  was  razed  or  rendered  uninhabit- 
able by  the  removal  of  its  doors  and  windows.  The  few 
remaining  inhabitants  fled  in  terror  towards  the  west, 
many  seeking  refuge  with  the  militia  in  the  Hills. 

This  bitter  contest  was  carried  on  with  increasing 
savagery  for  more  than  two  weeks,  while  the  main  armies 
and  the  squadrons  on  Lake  Ontario  manoeuvred  for  ad- 
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vantages  of  position  that  might  affect  the  issue  of  a  de- 
cisive engagement.  At  last  fortune  favored  Drummond's 
plan.  He  ordered  an  advance  of  the  division  of  his  troops 
that  had  Burlington  as  its  base,  while  he  transferred  ad- 
ditional regiments  from  York  to  Niagara  and  took  the 
field  himself  to  direct  a  general  movement  against  the 
United  States  army  under  Brown,  then  again  lying 
at  Chippawa. 

With  delight  the  militia  companies  received  orders 
to  leave  their  remote  bases  and  join  in  the  advance. 
Scores  of  men  who  had  left  the  ranks  after  the  disaster  at 
Chippawa  and  had  since  been  endeavouring  to  protect  or 
remove  their  families,  now  reported  for  duty,  so  that 
the  regiments  were  again  in  strength  at  the  terrible  mid- 
night struggle  at  Lundy's  Lane.  Their  losses  in  that 
fight  were  slight  as  compared  with  the  casualties  sustained 
at  Chippawa  and  they  exultingly  joined  in  the  close  pur- 
suit of  the  broken  invaders  who  fell  back  to  Fort  Erie, 
leaving  a  new  trail  of  fire  and  ruin  behind  them. 

Until  the  close  of  the  campaign  the  Lincoln  men 
served  in  every  place  and  in  every  capacity  to  which  duty 
called  them  and  when  peace  was  restored  a  record  of 
imperishable  honor  rested  upon  the  colors  of  their  bat- 
talions. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  war  of  1812-14  brought 
wealth  to  Upper  Canada.  Be  that  as  it  may,  its  legacy 
to  Lincoln  was  one  of  full  graveyards,  ruined  homes,  bro- 
ken men,  widows  and  orphans.  Nothing  could  restore 
the  dead  to  life  or  the  maimed  to  health,  while  the  com- 
pensations for  property  losses,  provided  by  the  govern- 
ment and  by  private  charity,  were  proportionately  small. 
Courage  and  industry  alone  by  slow  degrees  restored  the 
Wasted  frontier  and  kept  Lincoln  in  the  forefront  of  ad- 
vancement among  the  settlements  in  Canada. 
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More  than  a  century  has  passed.  The  last  survivors 
of  the  regiments  of  the  "war  of  "twelve"  have  long  been 
laid  to  rest  in  the  bosom  of  the  land  they  fought  to  save. 
The  old  battalions  themselves  have  been  disbanded  to 
make  way  for  newer  forms  of  organization.  Cities  have 
sprung  up;  the  woods  that  resounded  with  savage  cries 
have  vanished  and  the  roads  where  Chapin's  band  thun- 
dered in  vain  pursuit  of  FitzGibbon's  elusive  "bloody 
boys"  now  speed  the  silent  motor. 

When  the  tale  of  his  years  was  told,  George  Lacey 
was  laid  to  rest  among  his  old  comrades  on  the  crest  of 
Drummond  Hill  and  there  Bessie  Lee  was  brought  to  lie 
beside  him.  Upon  that  famous  Hill  are  many  tokens  of 
the  reverent  and  grateful  memory  of  the  Canadians  of 
a  later  time,  but  at  Chippawa,  where  the  old  2nd  Lincoln 
foughts  its  greatest  fight  and  where  its  slain  lie  thickest, 
the  field  remains  almost  as  it  was  on  that  fatal  day. 
New  generations  have  sprung  up  that  know  not  its  story 
but  to  the  descendants  of  the  U.  E.'s  and  pioneers  it  is 
sacred  ground  and  they  cherish  the  oft-told  tales  of  those 
far-gone  days  when  the  signal  gun  and  beacon  fire  called 
old  Lincoln  to  arms. 

(THE  END ) 
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CASUALTIES  IN  THE  BATTLE  OF  CHIPPAWA 
(From  earliest  official  reports — figures  incomplete) 

Killed  Wounded  Missing 


British  Forces 

General  Staff  

Royal  Artillery  

Royal  Artillery  Drivers. 

19th  Light  Dragoons  

1st  or  "Royal  Scots"  

8th  or  "King's"  

100th  Regiment  

Lincoln  Militia  


1 

1 

4 

1 

6 

63 

35 

;io 

3 

24 

69 

134 

"i 

12 

16 

15 

148 

221 

46 

Total  

(United  States  official  reports  understate  the  loss  of  British  troops,  but  state  that 
87  British  Indians  were  killed). 

United  States  Forces 

Artillery  

Infantry  

Indians  


Total. 


4 

16 

47 

226 

"9 

9 

4 

10 

60 

246 

19 

DESPATCH 

Major-General  Riall  to  Lieut-General  Sir  Gordon  Drummond 

(Extract ) 

Chippawa,  July  6,  1814. 

 The  conduct  of  Lieut.-Colonel  Dickson  of  the 

2nd  Lincoln  Militia  has  been  most  exemplary,  and  I  am  very  much 
indebted  to  him  for  it  on  this  as  well  as  on  other  occasions  in  which 
he  has  evinced  the  greatest  zeal  for  His  Majesty's  service.  The  con- 
duct of  the  officers  and  men  of  this  regiment  has  also  been  highly 
praiseworthy. 

MILITIA  GENERAL  ORDER 

Headquarters,  Kingston,  July  10th,  1814. 
His  Honor,  the  President,  and  Lieutenant-General  Command- 
ing, has  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  communicating  to  the  militia  of 
the  Province  the  very  favorable  report  which  Major-General  Riall 
has  given  him  of  the  good  conduct  of  the  2nd  Regiment  of  Lincoln 
Militia  in  the  attack  that  was  made  on  the  enemy's  position  near 
Chippawa  on  the  afternoon  on  the  5th  instant. 

This  small  but  gallant  corps  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Dickson,  whose  zeal  and  exertions  on  this  as  on  many  former 
occasions  are  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation. 
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And  His  Honor  trusts  that  the  meritorious  loyalty  and  bravery 
evinced  by  this  corps  will  be  anxiously  emulated  by  every  other 
regiment  in  the  province,  should  they  find  themselves  called  upon  to 
take  up  arms  for  the  protection  of  their  families  and  their  property 
against  an  enemy  who  has  so  unnaturally  and  unjustly  invaded  their 
once  peaceful  and  flourishing  country. 

By  His  Honor's  command, 

C.  FOSTER, 
Adjutant-General  of  Militia,  Upper  Canada. 


CASUALTIES  OF  THE  2nd  LINCOLN  MILITIA 

Officers,  Non-Commissioned  Officers  and  Men  of  the  2nd  Regi- 
ment of  Lincoln  Militia,  who  were  killed  or  wounded  in  action,  or 
died  in  service  during  the  war  of  1812-14  (incomplete): — 

Killed  in  Action  or  Died  in  Service 

Captain  John  Rowe,  killed  in  action  at  Chippawa,  5  July,  1814. 

Captain  George  Turney,  killed  in  action  at  Chippawa,  5  July,  1814. 

Lieut.  Christopher  McDonnell,  killed  in  action  at  Chippawa,  5  July,  1814. 

Sergt.  Jacob  Balmer,  died,  3  December,  1812. 

Sergt.  John  Hutt,  killed  in  action  at  Chippawa,  5  July,  1814. 

Sergt.  Joseph  Oldfield,  killed  in  action  at  Chippawa,  5  July,  1814. 

Sergt.  John  Thompson,  Senior,  killed  in  action  at  Chippawa,  5  July,  1814. 

Private  Samuel  Adams,  killed  in  action  at  Chippawa,  5  July,  1814. 

Private  Joseph  Bastedo,  killed  in  action  at  Chippawa,  5  July,  1814. 

Private  Louis  Blanchett,  killed  in  action  at  Chippawa,  5  July,  1814. 

Private  Gershom  Conger,  died,  3  December,  1812. 

Private  John  Coon,  died,  2  January,  1813. 

Private  George  Couke,  died,  4  December,  1812. 

Private  William  Dennis,  died,  3  December,  1812. 

Private  James  Forsythe,  killed  in  action  at  Chippawa,  5  July,  1814. 

Private  John  Galipot,  died,  9  December,  1812. 

Private  Jonathan  Hagar,  died,  10  October,  1813. 

Private  Colin  McCollum,  died,  12  December,  1812. 

Private  Alex'r.  McDonnel,  killed  in  action  at  Chippawa,  5  July,  1814. 

Private  Stephen  Peer,  killed  in  action  at  Chippawa,  5  July,  1814. 

Private  Samuel  Pew,  died,  10  September,  1813. 

Private  Timothy  Skinner,  killed  in  action  at  Chippawa,  5  July,  1814. 

Private  John  Stickle,  died,  10  December,  1812. 

Private  Robert  Taylor,  killed  in  action  at  Chippawa,  5  July,  1814. 

Private  Robert  Teetor,  killed  in  action  at  Chippawa,  5  July,  1814. 

Private  Cornelius  Vander  bar  rick,  died,  18  March,  1813. 

Private  Jacob  Wilkerson,  killed  in  action  at  Chippawa,  5  July,  1814. 

Private  Robert  Wilkerson,  died,  5  June,  1813. 

Wounded 

Lieut.-Col.  Thomas  Dickson,  at  Chippawa,  5  July,  1814. 
Lieut.  Abraham  Bowman,  at  Chippawa,  5  July,  1814. 
Lieut.  Louis  Clement,  at  Chippawa,  5  July,  1814. 
Ensign  Robert  Kirkpatrick,  at  Chippawa,  5  July,  1814. 
Private  Stephen  Howey,  at  Chippawa,  5  Juiy,  1814. 
Private  Antony  Rible,  at  Chippawa,  5  July  1814. 
Private  Lanty  Shannon,  at  Chippawa,  5  July,  1814. 
Private  James  Thompson,  at  Chippawa,  5  July,  1814. 
Private  Samuel  Weir,  at  Chippawa,  5  July,  1814. 
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ROLLS  OF  THE  2ND  REGIMENT  LINCOLN  MILITIA 

The  muster  rolls,  pay  lists  and  other  documents  relating  to  the 
2nd  Regiment  of  Lincoln  Militia  collected  at  the  Public  Archives, 
Ottawa,  form  a  by  no  means  complete  record  of  the  services  of  the 
i  ndividual  men  of  the  regiment  during  the  war  of  1812-14.  Doubt- 
less many  company  returns  have  been  lost  or  destroyed,  while  the 
lack  of  uniformity  and  apparent  contradictions  in  some  details  of 
those  that  have  been  gathered  together  are  but  reflections  of  the 
trying  and  troublous  times  of  which  they  are  mementos. 

The  following  lists  have  been  selected  as  showing  the  personnel 
of  the  regiment  during  the  period  to  which  the  foregoing  sketch  relates. 
Details  as  to  the  amounts  of  pay  due  the  different  men  and  various 
other  unimportant  particulars  have  been  omitted  in  copying  the  rolls 
for  publication.  In  some  cases,  obviously  incorrect  spellings  of  names 
have  been  retained  as  in  the  original  documents  because  they  often 
reflect  mispronunciations  current  in  the  common  speech  of  that  day. 

The  pay  list  of  each  company  of  the  2nd  Lincoln  at  that  period 
bears  a  certificate  "upon  honour"  as  to  its  correctness  signed  by 
Major  David  Secord,  commanding  the  regiment,  as  well  as  the  signa- 
ture of  the  officer  commanding  the  company. 

The  daily  pay  of  militiamen  in  1814  was  at  the  following  rate: 
Captain  10s,  6  d.,  Lieutenant  6  s.,  6  d.;  Ensign,  5  s.,  3  d.;  Sergeant 
1  s.,  4  d.,  private  6  d. 

2ND  REGT.  LINCOLN  MILITIA 
•  Muster  Roll  and  pay  list  of  Captain  John  Birch's  Company,  2nd 
Regiment,  Lincoln  Militia,  from  26th  of  June  to  the  27th  of  July, 
1814,  both  days  inclusive: — 

Commissioned  Officers — 

Capt'n.  John  Birch  26  June,  18  July. 

Lieut.  Christ'r.  Bouchner  26  June,  27  July. 

Ensign  Robert  Kirkpatrick   3  July,  27  July.    Wounded  5  July. 
Sergeants — 

William  Biggar  3  July,  27  July. 

James  Lundy  3    "     27  " 

James  Pew  3    "     27  " 

Henry  Pew  3  July,  27  July. 

Thomas  Folkner  15    "     27  " 

John  Smook  3    "      14  * 

Jonas  Folkner  26  June,  27  " 

Rhubin  Green  3    "     14  " 

Samuel  Howey  3    "     10  " 

Isaac  Nevels  3    "  14 

John  Sutton  3    "       4  " 

Aron  Sutton  3    "       6  44 

John  Bouchner  26  June,  27  " 

Samuel  Hicks  26    "     27  " 

Geadion  Skinner  26    "     27  " 

Samuel  Pew  26    "     16  " 

John  Bender  3  July,  11  " 

Calvin  Cook  26  June,   3  44 

Robert  Cook  26    44       3  " 

Charles  Cook  26    44       3  " 

Miathas  Follett  26    44       9  44 

Henry  Green  3  July,  14  44 

John  Chambers  26  June,  23  44 

CHRISTOPHER  BUCHNER, 

Lieutenant,    2nd    Lincoln  Militia. 
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2nd  REGT.  LINCOLN  MILITIA 

Muster  Roll  of  Captain  Charles  Askin's  Company  of  the  2nd 
Lincoln  Militia  on  duty  in  the  2nd  riding  of  the  County  of  Lincoln, 
from  the  26th  of  June  to  the  27th  of  July,  1814,  both  days  inclusive: — 


Lieut. 


Christian  McDonnel 

26 

June, 

5  July. 

John  Fraligh 

13 

Jury, 

27  " 

Jno  Young 

L3 

27  " 

Samuel  Belles 

13 

27  " 

Michael  Martin 

26 

June, 

27  " 

Jno.  Cook 

3 

July, 

9  " 

Joseph  Druto 

26 

June, 

27  " 

Cornelius  Vanderburg 

26 

5  " 

A  can  Allains 

26 

27  " 

Storm  Vollick 

26 

6  " 

Lemon  Burnham 

26 

22  " 

Jno.  McDonnel 

27 

Alex'r.  McDonnel 

26 

5  " 

Jas.  Forsythe 

26 

5  " 

Samuel  Weir 

26 

27  " 

Jno.  Bennetts 

13 

July, 

27  " 

Joseph  Wortin 

3 

6  " 

Toessant  Druto 

3 

6  " 

Joseph  Young 

13 

22  " 

Jno.  Young,  Junr. 

13 

27,  " 

Abraham  Nelles 

3 

9  " 

William  McDonnel 

13 

22  " 

Jno.  Allier 

13 

22  " 

Justin  Lummes 

13 

22  " 

Oliver  Burnham 

13 

22  " 

Peter  Young 

13 

22  " 

Bosel  Lumbare 

13 

27  " 

Isaic  McMikel 

13 

27  " 

Abraham  Wagoner 

26 

June, 

27  " 

Abraham  Young 

26 

27  " 

Jno.  Farh 

26 

27  " 

Jno.  McDonnel 

26 

27  " 

Killed,  5  July,  at  Chippawa. 


Killed,  5  July,  at  Chippawa. 
Killed,  5  July,  at  Chippawa. 
Wounded  at  Chippawa. 


Prisoner. 


(Signed)  JOHN  FRALIGH,  Ensign, 

Commanding  Company. 
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2ND  REGT.  LINCOLN  MILITIA 

A  roll  of  Capt.  John  Chrysler's  Company  of  the  2nd  Lincoln 
Militia,  on  duty  in  the  3rd  riding  of  the  County  of  Lincoln  from  the 
26th  of  June,  to  the  27th  of  July  (1814)  both  days  inclusive:— 


Taken  at  Queenston,  22  July. 


John  Chrysler,  Capt. 
Anthony  Upper,  Lt. 

22  July,  27  July. 

3  " 

27  " 

Lues  Clement,  Lt. 

3  " 

27  " 

Jacob  Upper,  Ensign 

8  " 

27  " 

John  Wilkerson,  Sergt. 

6  " 

27  " 

George  Marlett,  Sergt. 

7  " 

27  " 

Jacob  Nevills,  Sergt. 

5  " 

22  " 

Joseph  Badgeley 

20  " 

23  " 

John  Chrysler 

18  " 

24  " 

Adam  Chrysler 

3  " 

26  " 

Frederic  Couse 

20  " 

24  " 

Henry  Couse 

8  " 

27  " 

Luke  Carroll 

20  " 

24  " 

Jonathan  Doan 

5  " 

27  " 

Conrad  Dennis 

13  " 

27  " 

Thomas  Derrickson 

14  " 

27  " 

John  Edwards 

18  " 

27  " 

Matthias  Emerick 

17  " 

27  " 

Frederic  Glaus 

18  " 

27  " 

Samuel  Hopkins 

18  " 

27  " 

John  Hyatt 

22  " 

24  " 

Hugh  Haggerty 

18  " 

27  " 

John  Hitton 

20  " 

27  " 

John  Johnston 

8  " 

27  " 

John  Kelly 

13  " 

27  " 

Isaac  Kelly 

8  " 

27  " 

John  Keeler 

13  " 

27  " 

Hiram  Lee 

22  " 

27  " 

Thomas  Lodge 

18  " 

27  " 

George  Lacey 

7  " 

27  " 

John  Muier 

22  " 

27  " 

Abraham  Nevills 

15  " 

27  " 

James  Ostrander 

17  " 

20  " 

William  Ostrander 

22  " 

27  " 

James  Ryan 

3  " 

27  " 

Obadiah  Roswell 

15  " 

27  " 

Matthew  Sebum 

16  " 

27  " 

Peter  Swarts 

23  " 

27  " 

George  B.  Stevenson 

16  " 

27  " 

James  Scott 

22  " 

27  " 

William  Stevenson 

18  " 

27  " 

James  Toles 

3  " 

27  " 

Silas  Toles 

12  " 

27  " 

CornTs  Vanfalkenburg  3  " 

27  " 

John  Vanderburg 

14  " 

27  " 

Jacob  Vanderburg 

14  " 

27  " 

Isaac  Vanfleet 

11  " 

27  " 

Harmones  V  ana  Is  tine 

18  " 

27  " 

Harmones  Vanderburg 

22  " 

27  " 

Jacob  Wilkerson 

19  " 

27  " 

Andrew  Wilson 

9  " 

27  " 

William  Wilson 

10  " 

27  " 

Durias  Williams 

5  " 

27  " 

Robert  Wilkerson 

3  " 

27  " 

John  Wilson 

5  « 

27  " 

James  Wiley 

25  " 

27  " 

Conrad  Wills 

17  " 

27  " 

Hugh  Wilson 

5  " 

27  " 

John  Williams 

5  " 

27  " 

(Signed )  JOHN  CRYSLER,  Capt. 
2  R.  L.  M. 
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2ND  REGIMENT  LINCOLN  MILITIA 


Captain  James  Cooper's  Company  from  the  26th  of  June  to  the 
27th  of  July,  1814,  inclusive:— 

Capt.    James  Cooper  26  June,  27  July. 

Lieut.    John  McMicking  3  July,  27 

Ensign  James  Thompson  26  June,  27 

Sergt.    John  Knox  26    "  8 

Martin  Deshimer 

5 


26 

John  Thompson,  Senr.  26 
Private  John  Defreese  26 
Joseph  Bastedo  26 
Robert  Teetor  26 
Samuel  Bantow  26 
Stephen  Brown  26 
Peter  Bastedo  26 
Henry  Hosial  26 
Philip  Medlar  26 
Edward  Evans  26 
Matthias  Cam 
Adam  Bowman 
Moses  Derrick 
James  Hyat 
Paul  Crips 

John  Thompson,  Jun. 
Benjamin  Thompson 


5 
5 
8 
8 
27 
10 
27 
27 

3  July,  27 
26  June,  8 
26  "  8 
26  "  27 
3  July,  8 
3  "  8 
26  June,  8 


Killed  in  action  at  Chippawa. 

Killed  in  action  at  Chippawa. 
Killed  in  action  at  Chippawa. 


(Signed)  JAMES  COOPER, 
Commanding  Company. 


THE  SECOND  LINCOLN  MILITIA 

Muster  Roll  of  Capt.  John  DeCow's  Company,  stationed  at 
Chippawa  from  the  25th  of  June  to  the  27th  of  July,  1814,  both 
days  inclusive: — 


Capt.  John  Decow 

30  June 

27  July 

Lieut.  John  Couck 

23  July, 

27  " 

Ens.  John  Street 

26  " 

27  " 

Sergt.  Robert  Kilman 

8  " 

27  " 

Benjamin  Fralick 

7  " 

27  " 

Matthew  Hany 

8  " 

27  " 

Henry  Thomas 

18  " 

27  " 

James  Hany 

18  " 

27  " 

Leonard  Hany 

14  " 

27  " 

Samuel  Swayze 

10  " 

27  " 

Benjamin  Swayze 

26  " 

27  " 

John  Bowman 

20  " 

27  " 

William  Disher,  Jun. 

25  " 

27  " 

Moses  Whitsel 

4  " 

27  " 

James  Blanchfield 

4  " 

27  " 

Jacob  Birdsel 

4  " 

27  " 

Elkanah  Rogers 

4  " 

27  " 

William  McKay 

20  " 

27  " 

John  Darling 

10  " 

27  " 

Job  Conger 

10  " 

27  " 

Stephen  Becket 

4  " 

27  " 

Christian  Brown 

4  " 

27  " 

John  Brown 

10  " 

27  " 

Henry  Bowman 

4  " 

27  " 

William  Potts 

4  " 

27  " 

Luis  Smith 

20  " 

27  " 

(Signed)  JOHN  DeCOU, 

Capt.  2  Lincoln  Militia. 
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2ND  REGT.  LINCOLN  MILITIA 


Muster  roll  and  pay  list  of  Captain  Grant's  Company,  2nd  Regt. 
Lincoln  Militia,  on  duty  in  the  third  riding,  County  of  Lincoln,  from 
the  first  to  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  July,  1814,  inclusive: — 


Capt.    Robert  Grant 
Lieut.    John  McClellan 
Ensign  John  Warren,  Jun. 
Sergt.    John  Fralick 

Jacob  Killman,  Jr. 
Private  William  Agler 
Richard  Bond 
Aaron  Crane 
John  Campbell 
Edward  Durham 
Robert  Fralick 
William  Garner 
Jacob  Garner 
Peter  Hoover 
Augustus  House 
Fred'k.  House 
Nathan  Hixon 
Adam  Killman 
Robert  Pew 
Fred'k  Near 
Jacob  Near 
Lanty  Shannon 
John  Shannon 
Adam  Spencer 
John  Upper,  Sen. 
George  Upper 
John  Upper,  Jun. 
Viart  Vanwyck 
Gilbert  Vanwyck 
Patrick  Willson 
Robert  Willson 
Win,  Weaver 
Peter  Trumbel 


July,  22 
24 
22 
24 


July.  Taken  prisoner,  22  July. 
"       Taken  prisoner,  22  July. 


(Signed)  JOHN  McCLELLAN, 

Lieut.,  Commanding  Company. 


Wounded,  5  July. 


2ND  REGT.  LINCOLN  MILITIA 


Muster  Roll  of  Captain  Reefer's  Company  of  the  2nd  Lincoln 
Militia,  on  duty  at  Chippawa  and  Street's  Mills,  from  the  26  June  to 
the  27  July,  1814,  both  days  inclusive: — 

Capt.    George  Keefer  26  June,  27  July. 

Ensign  Garrett  Vanderburg     6  July, 

Henry  C.  Ball  6  " 

Sergt.    John  Bowman  20  " 

  8  " 

13  " 

6  " 

6  " 

18  " 

15  " 
20  " 

16  " 
8  " 

22  " 

8  " 


Charles  Thomas 
John  Summers 
Private  Adam  Brown 

Abraham  Brown 
John  Baton 
George  Crosby 
Joseph  Disher 
Abraham  DeCow 
Alexander  Ferguson 
William  Hodgkins 
Henry  Miller 
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William  Swartz 
Jacob  Schram 
James  Smith 
John  Smith 
Caleb  Swayze 
William  Sumers 
Henry  Smith 
George  Swartz 
Daniel  Wills 
George  Oil 
William  Schram 


8 
8 
10 
L6 
20 
8 
16 
10 
18 
18 


14  July    27  July 


(Signed)  GEORGE  KEEFER, 


Capt.  Commanding  Company. 


2ND  REGIMENT  LINCOLN  MILITIA 


Capt.  Rorbach's  Company,  from  26th  June  to  27th  July,  1814, 
both  inclusive :- 


Private  Philip  Metier        12    "  22  " 

Christian  Martin  26  June,  27  " 

William  Wilkins    26    "  18  " 

William  Clark      19  July,  24  " 

Jacob  Thomas      12    "  20  " 

Joseph  Lootz        26  June,  22  " 

Francis  Petty        15  July,  23  " 

Daniel  Martin       12    "  23  " 

Oliver  Hodgkins    26  June,  25  " 

Benjamin  Thomas  3  July,  23  " 

Jerimiah  Jennings  3    "  25  " 

Daniel  Metier       12    "  23  " 

William  Horton      3    "  27  " 

Zachariah  Pitcher  12    "  16  " 

George  Mains         3    "  22  " 

Gideon  Burdock     3    "  22  " 

Jas.  Danlap          12    "  27  " 

Isaac  Hodgkins       3    "  19  " 

Aron  Mackelpin    12    "  22  " 

Michae:  Slow        12    "  20  " 

Daniel  Bradshaw    3    "  8  " 

Jacob  Tice             3    "  14  " 


(Signed )  JOHN  MISENER, 

Lieut.  Commanding  Company 
HALL  DAVIS,  Ensign. 


Lieut.    Jno.  Misener 
Ensn.    Hall  Davis 
Sergt.    Thos.  Wood 


26  June,  27  July. 
26    "     27  " 
26    "     24  " 
3  July,  22  " 


Daniel  Petty 
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2ND  REGIMENT  LINCOLN  MILITIA 


Muster  Roll  of  Capt.  Row's  Company,  of  the  2nd  Regiment  of 
Lincoln  Militia,  from  the  25th  June  to  the  27th  July,  1814,  inclusive: 


Captn.  John  Row 

Lieut.    John  Wilson 

Ensign  George  Row 

Sergt.    Thomas  Reaveley 
Joseph  Oldfield 

Private  Thomas  Bloomfield 
Louis  Blanchett 
Joshua  Bennett 
Jonathan  Conklin 
Abra'm  Conklin 
Thomas  Doan 
Henry  Elson 
Hugh  Haggerty 
Stephen  Haggerty 
David  Hodgekiss 
Stephen  Howey 
Isaac  Howey 
John  Ramsay 
Job  Skinner 
George  Shaver 
Jacob  Steinhoof 
Peter  Swears 
John  Silverthorn 
Richard  Thompson 
Samuel  Theal 
Henry  Ribble 
Anth'y  Ribble 
John  Vrooman 
John  Willson 


26  June,  5  July. 
3  July,  27  " 


Killed,  5  July. 


3 

3  " 

3  " 

3  " 

3  " 
26  June, 
26  " 

3  July, 

3  " 


27 


26  June,  27 


26 

3  July, 
26  June, 

3  July, 


26  June,  5 

3  July,  8 

3    "  8 

3    "  5 

26  June,  8 

3  July,  5 

3    "  5 

26  June,  5 

3  July,  5 

26  June,  5 


(Signed )  JOHN  WILSON, 

Lt.  2nd  Lincolr,  Militia. 


2ND  REGIMENT  LINCOLN  MILITIA 


Adjutant  Thompson's  Company  from  the  28th  July  to  the  24th 
August,  1814,  both  inclusive: — 


Adjt.     David  Thompson     28  July,  24  Aug. 


Sergt.    Jas.  Pew 

10 

Aug. 

13  " 

Private  Lanty  Shannon 

28 

July, 

24  " 

Antony  Rible 

28 

24  " 

Stephen  Howey 

28 

24  " 

William  Rible 

10 

Aug. 

13  " 

Isaac  Smith 

11 

13  " 

Noah  Cook,  Jr. 

10 

13  " 

Jno.  Chambers 

11 

13  " 

Samuel  Howey 

10 

13  " 

Benjamin  Sutton 

10 

13  " 

Frederick  House 

11 

13  " 

William  Garner 

10 

13  " 

Jno.  Ramsey 

11 

13  " 

Jno.  Smoke 

12 

13  " 

Jonas  Fortner 

12 

13  " 

Frederick  Smith 

12 

13  " 

Aaron  Sutton 

12 

13  44 

Benjamin  Corwine 

12 

13  " 

Wounded,  5  July. 
Wounded,  5  July. 
Wounded,  5  July. 


(Signed)  DAVID  THOMPSON,  Adjt.  2  R.L.M. 
Commanding  Detachment. 
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LINCOLN    AT  BAY 


2ND  REGIMENT  LINCOLN  MILITIA 

Muster  Roll  of  Captain  George  Turney's  Company  of  the  2nd 
Lincoln  Militia  on  duty  in  the  2nd  riding  of  the  County  of  Lincoln, 
from  the  26th  of  June  to  the  27th  of  July,  1814,  both  days  inclusive: — 


Capt.    George  Turney  26 

Lieut.    Jacob  C.  Ball  26 

Ensign  James  Secord  26 

Sergt.    Peter  Bowman  26 

John  Hutt  3 

Private  William  Seburn  26 

Jacob  Seburn  13 

George  Metier  10 

Philip  Metier  10 

George  Hansel  10 

James  Fewellen  26 

Andrew  Hansel  10 

John  Bouck  26 

John  Hoover  26 

Philip  Young,  Junr.  10 

Joshua  Corbin  10 

John  Coale  10 

Reuben  Ducher  26 

James  Thompson  26 

Holy  Ervin  26 

Frederick  Bouck  26 

John  Bowman  26 

William  Kinder  26 

Joseph  Waterhouse  26 

Jeremiah  Young  26 


June, 


July, 
June, 
July, 


June, 
July, 
June, 

July, 


June, 


5  July. 
27 
27 
27 

6 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 

6 

6 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 


Killed,  5  July. 


Killed,  6  July. 


Wounded,  5  July. 


(Signed  )  JACOB  C.  BALL, 

Lieut.  Commanding  Company. 


2ND  REGIMENT  LINCOLN  MILITIA 

Lieut.  John  Wilson's  Detachment,  from  the  1st  of  January  to 
the  29th  of  July,  1814,  inclusive:— 

Lieut.    John  Wilson  1  Jan.    17  June. 

23  June,   2  July. 
Private  Daniel  Shannon,  Jr.    1  Jan.  29  " 
John  Shannon  1    "     29  " 

(Signed)  JOHN  WILSON,  Lt.  2  L.  M. 

Commanding  Detachment. 


(Certificate  attached  to  Claim  of  Ensign  Robert  Kirkpatrick 
for  pay  to  24  March,  1815):— 

"Chippawa,  Deer.  9,  1815. 
"I  certify  that  Mr.  Robert  Kirkpatrick,  Ensign  in  the  2nd 
"Lin.  Militia,  was  dangerously  wounded  on  5th  July,  1814,  at  Chip- 
"pawa,  a  musket  ball  having  passed  through  his  body,  and  unable 
"to  do  duty  (for)  the  period  above  stated." 

(Signed)  THOMAS  DICKSON, 
Lt.-Col. 

Com't.  2nd  L.  M. 
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